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Aotes. 
EMMA ISOLA. 


Just half a century has elapsed since Charles 
Mary Lamb, being at Cambridge, became 
fainted with a little orphan girl at school. She 

S once attracted the sympathies of the brother and 

fr, Orphan pupils generally remain at school 

ting the “ vacation”; but Lamb invited the soli- 

little girl to spend her holidays with him and 

. Sympathy grew into strong affection ; and, 

t visit, the little orphan girl regularly 

her holidays in Lamb’s home of sunshine and 

thadow. She is known to us all, in Lamb’s cor- 

pondence, as Emma Isola. 

mb regarded her with paternal affection. In 

h, 1826, Emma was as a born daughter of the 

#amb household. Coleridge had invited his friend 

a sister to his house, and Lamb, accepting the 

mriation “with great pleasure,” says, “ May we 
@ting Emma with us?” 

hh leisure hours, Lamb undertook a task which, 

M said, no father should undertake with his child. 

% indicated in a letter of July, 1827, to Mrs. 

ley: “I am teaching Emma Latin, to qualify 

for a superior governess-ship which we see no 
pect of her getting. ’Tis like feeding a child 
chopped hay from a spoon. Sisyphus—his 


> 
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labours were as nothing to it!” How the pupil 
floundered among verbs active and verbs passive, 
and how the deponent verbs came in like Chaos to 
make confusion worse confounded, is amusingly 
told in the Lamb correspondence. Emma requited 
the pains when she helped Lamb to understand 
Dante. 

So year passed after year, and Lamb rendered 
those which had gone by nothing the less sweet by 
giving the young girla copy of The Pleasures of 
Memory. At length we come to 1830. In a letter 
written in March of that year, addressed to William 
Ayrton, Lamb shows that his love for “a very dear 
young friend of ours” was so mixed up with fear 
for her life from brain fever, that he could attend 
to no allurements to authorship or editorship, even 
from Mr. Murray. Since the Lambs had first met 
her, at the house of Ayrton’s sister, at Cambridge, 
“she has been,” he says, “an occasional inmate 
with us (and of late years much more frequently) 
ever since. While she is in this danger, and till 
she is out of it, and here” (at Chase Side, Enfield) 
“in a probable way to recovery, I feel that I have no 
spirits for an engagement of any kind. It has been 
a terrible shock to us !” 

Lamb went down to Bury to bring the fair 
young invalid to town, if she were able to bear the 
journey. Weak as she was, she was there, as else- 
where, his good genius, and exercised her healthy 
influence over him. Lamb loved good wine, for it 
inspired him to utter brilliant sense, and, some- 
times, sparkling evanescent folly. Anxious for his 
good name, and fearing it might be compromised, 
misunderstood, if he took wine in that strang: 
country house, Emma Isola got him “in a corner,” 
and induced him to promise to abstain. Lamb 
promised, and kept his word. He was all the 
merrier for it on their way home in the stage-coach; 
for it was there they had the talkative fellow- 
traveller, who, after trying Lamb on every point 
of conversation for which he cared or knew 
nothing, asked him “as to the probability of its 
turning out a good turnip season!” To which 
Lamb replied, “I believe it depends very much 
upon boiled legs of mutton!” The reply stirred 
even the young invalid to laughter, which to 
youthful invalids is a tonic. By-and-by, the 
two travellers reached Enfield, where Mary Lamb 
awaited Emma’s coming with impatience, “and, 
after a few hysterical tears for gladness, all was- 
comfortable again.” 

At the end of May, Lamb wrote, in mingled joy 
and gladness, to Mrs. Hazlitt : “Emma stayed a 
month with us, and has gone back in tolerable 
health to her long home, for she comes not again 
for a twelvemonth.” 

Emma Isola returned, however, again and again, 
and occasionally for lengthened periods. In an 
undated letter to Cary, the translator of Dante, 
but written in 1833, Lamb says:—“ You will be 
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amused to hear that my sister and I have, with the 
aid of Emma, scrambled through the Inferno 
by the blessed furtherance of your Polar Star trans- 
lation.” 

In May of the above year, when Lamb was 
dwelling “at a Mr. Walden’s,” Edmonton, where 
Miss Lamb was one of the insane “ patients,” her 
brother wrote to Wordsworth, of the weight ever 
on his mind, or ever being feared. “To lay a little 
more load on it,” he says, “ I am about to lose my 
old and only walk companion, whose mirthful 
spirits were ‘the youth of our house, Emma 
Isola. I have her here now for a very little while, 
but she is too nervous properly to be under such a 
roof, so she will make short visits,—be no more an 
inmate. She is to be wedded to Moxon, at the 
end of August. So perish the roses and the 
flowers! How is it?” 

To Patmore, Lamb wrote : “ Moxon has fallen in 
love with Emma, our nut-brown maid.” And 
Leigh Hunt replied to a similar intimation by 
calling the lover, “ The Bookseller of the Poets, 
and with no disparagement to him from the anti- 
thesis, a Poet among Booksellers.” 

For the young bride, Lamb was resolved to sacri- 
fice his dearest possession—his portrait of Milton. 
“It might have been done by a hand next to Van- 
dyck’s,” he said. Lamb had proposed to leave it 
to Wordsworth, who was to bequeath it to Christ’s 
College, Cambridge; but he could not resist the 
yielding it to the bride. “I have given Emma my 
Mi Ton (will you pardon me ?) in part of a portion.” 
No doubt Wordsworth forgave him. 

Lamb himself could not be reconciled to an 
event which he nevertheless described as a happy 
one. “I am very uncomfortable,” he wrote to 
Hazlitt, “and when Emma leaves me I shall wish 
to be quite alone. Emma will explain to you the 
state of my wretched spirits.” 

They revived under pleasant provocation; and, 
when Moxon presented his young fiancée with a 
watch, Lamb wrote a letter full of affectionate 
banter, of which this is a sample :— 

“Give Emma no more watches; one has turned her 
head. She said something very unpleasant to our old 
clock in the passage, as if he did not keep time, and yet 
he had made her no appointment! She takes it out every 
instant to look at the moment-hand. She lugs us out 
into the fields, because there the bird-boys ask you, 
‘Pray, sir, can you tell me what’s o’clock!’—and she 
answers them a She loses all her time looking 
to see ‘what the time is.’...This little present of Time ! 
why, ‘tis Eternity to her....Between ourselves, she has 
kissed away a twelve,’ which I suppose to be the 
canonical hour in Hanover Square.” 


Later in the letter he adds :— 


“Never mind this opposite nonsense. She does not 
love you for the watch, but the watch for you. I will be 
at the wedding, and keep the 30th July, as long as my 
poor months last me, as a festival, gloriously.” 


Of the bridal there is no record. Mary Lamb 





had been under temporary restraint, but she tall 
herself how she awoke on the wedding-day — 

“The dreary blank of unanswered questions, which | 
ventured to ask in vain, was cleared up on the weddj 
day, — Walden taking a glass of wine, and, with, 
total change of countenance, begging to drink Mr. anj 
oe nga ——, - er = that 
asi an electrical stroke, een i 
omen I never felt so calm and quict efter o duit 
illness as I do now. I feel as if all tears were wiped from 
my eyes and all care from my heart.” 

Lamb felt the separation acutely, but he would 
not allow the young people to think so. He wrote 
to Moxon: “ My bedfellows are cough and cramp: 
we sleep three in a bed....Mind, our spirits are good, 
and we are happy in your happinesses. Our od 
and ever loves to dear Emma.” 

From a letter to Cary we see the effect 
Lamb’s own home: “ Moxon is flaunting it about 
& la Parisienne with his new bride, our Emma, 
much to his satisfaction, and not a little to ow 
dullness.” 

When the honeymoon was over, and the Moxons 
were established in Dover Street, Lamb wrote in 
the following strain to the newly-married couple:— 

“ Read ‘ Darby and Joan’ in Mrs. Moxon’s first album. 
There you'll see how beautiful in age the looking back 
to youthful years in an old couple is. But it is a violence 
to the feelings to anticipate that time in youth. I hop 
you and Emma will have many a quarrel and masya 
make up (and she is beautiful in reconciliation) befor 
the dark days shall come in which ye shall say, ‘There 
is small comfort in them.’” 

Alluding to Moxon’s sonnet to his wife, begin- 
ning— 

“ Fair art thou as the morning, my young bride,” 
Lamb says that he dwelt upon it in a confused 
brain. But he hastens to do away with any ides 
that the parting from the adopted daughter of his 
heart has quite darkened his home. “ Tell Emma,’ 
he writes, “I every day love her more, and miss 
her less. Tell her so from her loving ‘ uncle,’ as she 
lets me call myself.” And then, after other matter, 
he ends with, “ I am well and happy, tell E.” 

In December, 1833, Lamb thanked Rogers for 
some active interest he took in the welfare of the 
Moxons. Lamb strove to keep it up, by saying, 
“The Pleasures of Memory was the first school 

resent I made to Mrs. Moxon . . and I believe she 

eeps it still. . . All the kindness you have 
shown to the husband of that excellent person 
seems done unto myself.” 

In February, 1834, to Miss Fryer, who had been 

itying his loneliness, Lamb wrote that he had been 
Rosine his birthday in Dover Street. “ I see them 
pretty often,” he adds, and then, referring to his 
own Ame he says: “It is no new thing to me 
be deft to my sister. When she is not violent, her 
rambling chat is better to me than the sense 
sanity of this world. Her heart is obscured, 0% 
buried. It breaks out occasionally, and one a2 
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jisern a strong mind struggling with the billows 
that have gone over it.” Then, turning as it were 
from the shadow to the sunlight, he looks into the 
other home, and says: “ Emma, I see, has got a 

. and is learning to play. She has framed her 
three Walton pictures, and pretty they look.” 

To the last, Lamb loved the child of his heart 
with an unselfish love; and a part of the little he 
had to leave fell, after his sister’s death, to Mrs. 
Moxon. The “dark days,” however, to which 
Lamb alluded, came still darker than he had con- 
templated them. At the end of a quarter of a 
century of married life, the “ Bookseller of Poets 
and the Poet among Booksellers” died. There 
was embarrassment, a brave struggle to get clear of 
it, and success was for a moment grasped, but it 
yas only held fora time. The end is almost utter 
shipwreck. The Emma Isola who was the youth 
of Lamb’s house stands before the world, blame- 
less, but in an almost destitute position. That is 
hardship enough for one to bear; but hers is a 
lage family, including five daughters, nearly all in 
delicate health. Those among us who remember 
lamb, others who know and appreciate him in his 
works, betrothed couples who are under the purple 
light of love, the newly-married whose roughest 
part of life is but “ the crumpling of the roses,” and 
the long-married who have not known, and are not 
likely to know, the dark and comfortless days—all 
ilike may be glad to learn that at Messrs. Glyn, 
Mills & Co.’s subscriptions may be paid in to the 
“Moxon Subscription Fund.” The spirit of Charles 
lamb, if it can be moved by any earthly action, 
will assuredly smile on all who show active bene- 


» 


ficial sympathy with Emma Isola. Ep. 


SHAKSPEARIANA. 
“A Rowan-Tree, Witcu !’ 
(4% S. xii, 244, 364.) 

_ Whether this be the correct reading of the 
line in Macbeth (I. iii. 6), commonly given, “ Aroint 
thee, witch !” I think very doubtful. The most 
probable derivation of “Aroint thee,” I take to be 
that it is an imprecation, or exorcism, corrupted 
from the Lat. “ PDitjar rruncent !”; Averruncus 
being a deity supposed to avert evil. It is true, 
however, that the rowan-tree was held in high 
estimation by the peasantry in the north of Eng- 
land, for its supposed efficacy in depriving witches 
and evil spirits of their power to harm. It is the 
common mountain ash; and is sometimes called 
the “whicken [quicken] tree,” and “ witch-wood.” 
I well remember, when a boy in Westmoreland, 
hearing my grandmother recite a ballad, narrating 

W a witch’s intentions on a ploughboy were 
frustrated by his carrying a rowan-tree switch asa 
vhip for his horses. Two lines live in my memory: 
“It’s we'el for the lad, with the rowan-tree gad [goad], 

Por I cannot come near him by the length of the land.” 











Brockett, in his Glossary of North Country 
Words, says the superstition has been handed down 
to us from antiquity, and probably originated with 


the Druids. Skinner is uncertain whether the 
tree may not have derived its name from the colour 
called roan: the more likely derivation, however, 
is that given by Ihre, from runa, an incantation. 
J. C. 


Zanesville, Ohio. 


Aroint anp Arovert (4 §. xii. 364.)—Mr. 
PatrerRson is wholly mistaken in what he says of 
Hone’s essay on Hearne’s print of the Descent into 
Hell (Ancient Mysteries, p. 138). Hone certainly 
does not propose to turn aroint (whether in Mac- 
beth or Lear) into arougt, any more than he pro- 
poses to turn arougt into aroint. All he attempts 
to prove is that the last word in the print is arougt, 
and not (as Johnson supposed) arongt; whence it 
follows that the word in the print and Shakspeare’s 
aroint are two distinct words. In the print the 
porter of Hell-gate is represented as a conventional 
devil, holding a trident in his left paw, and a horn 
in his right. He is blowing the horn, and the 
sounds he is supposed to make are represented by 
Out, out arougt ! J ABEZ. 

Athenzeum Club. 


The Lancashire name for the rowan-tree was 
witchen. Rowan was a protection, not only to 
mankind, but also to cattle; and Lightfoot, in 
Flora Scotia, says: “ The dairy-maid will not for- 
get to drive them to the shealings or summer-pas- 
tures with a rod of the rowan-tree, which she care- 
fully lays up over the door of the sheal-boothy or 
summer-house, and drives them home again with 
the same.” It is a fresh circumstance, in fact, in 
favour of Miss Kent’s, or, as Mr. Brirren says, 
S. H.’s conjecture, and strengthens my personal 
predilection for it over every other conjecture. Nor 
do I consider her rendering of Michael Burgher’s 
copper-plate drawing of the Descent into Hell, at 

. 252 of her Sylvan Sketches, at all inferior to 
Hone’s, and certainly not to Hearne’s, for whom 
was executed. 

According to her, it is a drawing “in which our 
Saviour is represented with a roan-tree cross in his 
left hand, while with the right he appears to draw 
a contrite spirit from the jaws of Hell.” But 
neither Hearne nor Hone touch the rowan-tree, 
though the superstition was one of the most ancient 
and extended. Only their readings of the words 
upon the scroll which issues from the mouth of the 
demon affect the subject. Hearne has them Out, 
out arongt; Hone, Out, out arougt, the latter 
arguing, with great good reason, that the last word is 
evidently an abbreviation on account of the unusual 
distance it traverses beyond the boundary line of 
the plate. In evident despair, he concludes with 
a reference to Boucher’s Supplement to Johnson’s 
article on the word aroint, where he alludes to the 


“ 
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Lancashire word areawt, which signifies get out, or 
away with thee,* and says :— 

“ But the authority of English manuscripts in the age 
of Hearne’s Calendar was almost arbitrary. Its loose 
and undermined eharacter is sorely lamented by the 
preface-writer to Bishop Bales’s interlude to God's Pro- 
mises; he says that ‘ the same words being so constantly 
spelled different ways makes it very certain they had no 
fixed rule of right and wrong in spelling ; provided the 
letters did but in any manner make out the sound. Of 
the word they would express, it was thought sufficient.’” 

All this I think is eminently favourable to the roan- 
tree reading. Supposing the word ever existed, I hold 
that its value would be a doubtful one, either in the 
Lear or Macbeth line ; forthe power of it must neces- 
sarily be limited to command or imprecation, and it 
is contrary to the system of demonology to suppose 
that witches were either obedient to orders or 
terrified by oaths. 

Royte Entwistez, F.R.H.S. 

Farnworth, Bolton. 





POETICAL RESEMBLANCES. 

There are certain minds which are ever on the qui 
vive to discover resemblances of expression in the 
works of different writers, which they uncharitably 
set down as plagiarisms. I am none of these, know- 
ing how invariable are the phenomena of nature and 
human life in all ages, and that the same ideas must 
naturally occur to all thoughtful minds, and find 
expression in much the same set of terms. It is 
related of a certain facetious Abbot, that upon 
being told that many of his jokes were not 
altogether new or original, he was wont to ex- 
claim, “Let them be excommunicated who have 
said all our good things before us!” With per- 
mission, I submit a few examples which I have re- 
cently met with of similarity of idea and expression 
in different writers. 

Amongst the numerous racy sayings preserved 
of Wilkes, of North Briton notoriety, is his observa- 
tion to Sir William Staines (Lord Mayor, 1800), 
who began life as a bricklayer, at one of the Old 
Bailey dinners, when the worthy knight was eating 
a great quantity of butter with his cheese :—“ Why, 
brother,” said Wilkes, “you Jay it on with a 
trowel!” In Congreve’s play of the Double Dealer, 
one of the female characters, speaking of a lady of 
her acquaintance, exclaims (spitefully):— 

“ Paints ! 
Why she lays it on with a trowel !” 
Dean Swift, in one of his coarse, but witty, 
satires, has the following :-— 
“ Not infants dropt, the spurious pledges 
Of Gipsies littering under hedges.” 
which reminds one of Butler’s lines in Hudibras :— 
* And lovers solacing behind doors, 
Or giving one another pledges 
Of matrimony under hedges.” 





* The Lancashire equivalent to this now-a-days is ger 
eawt. 








Byron’s celebrated line, in his apostrophe 
ocean, in Childe Harold :— ne 
“Time writes no wrinkle on thine azure brow,” 
has been the subject of diverse comment. It js 
generally acknowledged to be a great truth e. 
— in striking language ; but hyper-critics 
ave carped at the phrase “azure brow,” an obje. 
tion so contemptible that it need only be referred 
to and dismissed. Barry Cornwall (Bryan Walle 
Procter) employs the same idea in his magnificent 
Address to the Ocean :— 
** Thou trackless and immeasurable main ! 

On thee no record ever lived again, 

To meet the hand that writ it.” 
There is no just cause to suspect either poet of 
plagiarism ; the truth embodied in these respective 
— is so self evident as to require for its 

iscovery no extraordinary penetration. A counter. 

part to Burns’s oft-quoted lines— 

“The rank is but the guinea’s stamp, 

The man’s the gowd for a’ that,” 

has been found in Wycherley’s play of the Country 
Wife :— 

**T weigh the man, not his title; tis not the King’s 
stamp can make the metal better.” 

Sterne expresses a somewhat similar sentiment 
in his “ Dedication to a Great Man” in Tristram 
Shandy, which I am not aware has been noticed 
before in connexion with Burns’s famous lines. It 
is as follows :— 

“ Honours, like impressions upon coin, may give an 
ideal and local value toa bit of base metal; but Gold 
and Silver will pass all the world over, without any other 
recommendation than their own weight.” 


Needless to observe that the illustrious Scottish 
peasant has expressed the sentiment in by far the 
neatest language. 

Apropos of Sterne, Dr. Ferrar, about the 
beginning of this century, published a small book, 
entitled Illustrations of Sterne, in which he 
endeavoured to prove the witty author of Tristram 
Shandy the vilest plagiarist. It is true he showed 
that Sterne was largely indebted, in writing 
Tristram, to Burton’s Anatomy of Melancholy, 
but as Sterne himself says, “ Every man’s wit 
must come from his own soul and no other body's’ 

W. A.C. 

Glasgow. 





Grorcre Cuapman’s “Homer’s In1aps”: Extn 
Prorvuse Depication.—In recent numbers o 
“N. & Q.” an advertisement has appeared, setting 
forth the reprinting, by Mr. Russell Smith, 
Chapman’s Homer's Iliad and Odyssey ; and this 
notice reminded me of the extravagant dedicatiom 
preceding the old edition (of 1606 ?) printed for 
Nathaniel Butter. Not contented with having 
two strings to his bow, honest George must needs 
have no less than seventeen, my notes giving the 
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glowing as the patrons to whom Chapman 
addressed his Iliads :— 

«To Anne, Queene of England &c*., Sacred Fountaine 
of Princes, Sole Empresse of Beavtie and Vertve. 

“To the Right Gracious and Worthy, the Duke of 
Lennox. 

“To the most Grave and honored Temperer of Law 
and Equity, the Lord Chancelor, &c*. 

“To the most Worthie Earle, Lord Treasurer & Trea- 
garerof Our Country, the Earle of Salisbury, &c*. 

“To the most honored Restorer of ancient Nobility, 
both in bloud & vertue, the Earle of Suffolke, &c*. 

“To the most Noble and learned Earle, the Earle of 
Northampton, &c"*. 

“To the most Noble, my singular good Lord, the Earle 
of Arundell. 

“To the learned and most noble Patron of learning, the 
Earle of Pembroke, &c*. 

“To the Right Gracious Illustrator of Vertue, and 
worthy of the favour Royall, the Earle of Montgomrie. 

“To the most learned and noble Conductor of the 
Warres, Arte, and the Muses, the Lord Lisle, &c*. 

“To the Great and Vertuous, the Countesse of Mont- 


gomerie. 

“To the Happy Starre Discovered in our Sydneian 
Asterisme, comfort of learning, Sphere of all the vertues, 
the Lady Wrothe. 

“To the Right Noble Patronesse and Grace of Vertue, 
the Countesse of Bedford. 

“To the Right Valorous and Vertuous Lord, the Earle 
4f Sovth-Hampton, &c"*. 

“To my exceeding good Lord, the Earle of Sussex, 
with ! alwaies remembred to his honour’d Countesse. 

“To the right Noble and Heroicall, my singular good 
Lord, the Lord of Walden, &c*. 

“To the most truely noble and vertue-gracing Knight, 
Sir Thomas Howard. 

“Ever most humbly and faithfully devoted to you, and 
all the rare Patrons of divine Homer. 

“Gro. CHAPMAN.” 

Observe the skill with which the poet-translator 
avoids any repetition of terms in the praises he 
sings, and how judiciously he apportions to each 
= the right amount of flattering compliment. 

erily, the art of vanity-tickling must have reached 
a lofty height in the early years of the seventeenth 
century, even though the above be deemed, as I 
believe it is, an extraordinary specimen of the dedi- 
catory-fulsome style. CRESCENT. 

Wimbledon. 


Francis Scartett.—I observe that in the 
aeount given in Burke’s Peerage and Baronetage 
of this family there are one or two slight inaccu- 
Tacles, as, for instance, that Francis Scarlett, some- 
times called Captain, “served as member for St. 
Andrew's parish, in the first Legislative Assembly 
of Jamaica.” This is an error, as may be seen by 
referring to the official list of the first Assembly, 
in 1663. Captain Scarlett does not appear either 
in the list of the members of the first Council. 

This gentleman was styled Captain, from the 
fuct that he commanded a vessel which traded 
between London and Jamaica, as may be seen in 
the local records of the latter island ; but he does 
not appear to have served in any official capacity; 





and, moreover, the links connecting him with the 
father of the first Lord Abinger (two of whose 
brothers were Members of Assembly in Jamaica) 
are, I think, imperfect, although they might be 
discovered.* Sp. 


Tavern Inscription.—Allow me to recommend 
to the notice of every true Briton (except Sir 
Wilfrid Lawson) this encouraging inscription, 
which I saw recently on the wall in a village inn, 
at Farnborough in Kent :— 

“ All who enter herein 
Need not have any fear ; 
For when they have drank (sic) all the ram and gin 
They can do the same with the beer.” 

These spirited lines are due, I understand, to the 

genius of the landlord. A. J. M. 


“ Smupson.”—I take it that this word, which, in 
the East of England, is used to denote the common 
groundsel, is corrupted from its botanical name 
senecio, senecion-is (vulgaris), which in some 
dialects of England is sencion. There is a 
tendency to corrupt to m, and to interpolate p. 

R. 8. Cuarnock. 

Gray’s Inn. 


Pictures By MuriiLo.—Those persons who are 
so fortunate as to possess pictures by Murillo will 
probably be glad to know that in the scarce cata- 
logue of the old collection of Loridon de Ghellinck 
of Ghent, after minute descriptions of full-length 
portraits of Don Rodrigue de Silva Mendoza Gus- 
manand of D. Inigo Melchior Fernandez de Velasco 
de Frias, both dated 1659, is the following note:— 

“ Monsieur Maelcamp les a apportés d’Espagne, avec 
onze autres du méme Peintre, que la Famille de Madame 
son Epouse y avoit acquis, lesquels sont passés en Angle- 
terre.” 

Although no date is given, I think these eleven 
Murillos must have been either the first, or among 
the first, brought to England. Was Maelcamp the 
Flemish for Malcom? . Perhaps a notice of them 
might be found in the Gentleman’s Magazine, or 
some newspaper about a hundred years old. 

Ratru N. James. 


Ashford, Kent. 


SUNFLOWER AS A PREVENTIVE OF FEVER.— 
The following paragraphs are extracted from The 
Swiss Times and from TheCraven Pioneer. Similar 
remarks have been in several German, French, 
Swiss, and Italian journals, and also in medical 
works : 

“ All those who live in malarial districts should, if 
possible, test the asserted influence of sunflower cultiva- 
tion in removing the sources of fever. German, Italian, 
and French savans have testified as to its efficacy in this 
respect. An account comes to us from Holland of a land- 
owner on the low banks of the Scheldt, who planted 
three or four plots of sunflowers a few yards from his 
house with such effect that for ten years there has not 
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been a case of miasmatic fever among the tenants on his 
property, though the disease continues to prevail in the 
neighbeurhood.”—Swiss Times. 

“No plant absorbs nitrogen so rapidly as the sun- 
flower; it is ravenous as the stomach of an ostrich. A 
pigeon was buried amongst the roots of a sunflower. 
After some weeks not a vestige of the bird was found. 
The plant had devoured, and even digested, the feathers.” 
Craven Pioneer. 

The extract from The Swiss Times merits a con- 
sideration. The pigeon story in the other extract 
is questionable ; and we may ask whether the same 
effect might not have been produced if the bird 
had been placed for some weeks amongst the roots 
of any other plant or flower. The sunflower is of 
easy cultivation; it will grow anywhere. I have 
had miniature specimens on an old wall. The 
seed is much relished by domestic fowls and cage- 
birds. A. MurRITHEAN. 


THe Duke or WE.LINeTon.—I was dining in 
company with the Duke, in 1836, at Betshanger, 
near Walmer, in Kent, when the conversation 
turned upon events in the Peninsula. The Duke 
looking out from the window upon the park, said: 
—“At such a battle” (I forget where) “I saw 
Soult in his tent, not further off than that clump 
of trees,” pointing to one at a distance, “ writing, 
with his staff about him. I’d got my glass upon 
him. Suddenly he handed a slip of paper, and an 
nide-de-camp galloped off. I saw what he was at. 
I made a counter-move, and I beat him.” The 
sparkle of his eye and the compression of his lips 
are not easily to be forgotten. 

HERBERT RANDOLPH. 

Sidmouth. 


An American Morto.—A humourist of the 
U.S.A, tells a story of an M.D. who has adopted, 
as a family motto to his recently “found” arms, 
“ Patients is a Virtue.” N. 


Taarre.—In a former note it was stated that 
the wife of Christopher Taaffe, “generosus in 
Comitatu Derrie” (1745), was named Anne.* 
This appears to have been an oversight; her name 
was Mary. She was the mother of Arthur Taaffe 
(ob. 1750), of the Rev. Henry Taaffe, and of Anne 
Taaffe, and either her husband or herself had a 
sister married to a Mr. Wheeler, for her son Henry 
mentions his Cousin Thomas Wheeler in his will 
(1771) along with his own children—1, Arthur 
Roger; 2, Elizabeth; 3, John Armistead; 4, 
Richard Brownrigg; 5, Thomas Wheeler. 

The author of Annotations on King James II.’s 
Army List made the following communication to 
the writer, many years ago, on this subject. Re- 
ferring to the will of Christopher Taaffe, who died 
in Dublin in 1736, he says:— 

“TI think he is identical with the Christopher named 


* It was a“ Michael Taafe,” who died in 1762, whose 
mother was named Anne. 











in the will of Arthur Taaffe, of Jamaica. . . (he) hy 
(i. ¢., Christopher, who d. 1736) sons named Arthur ang 
Henry, and I am inclined to think that he had also, 
George, who passed into Connaught and settled there” 
But, in the will of Christopher (1736), no mep. 
tion is made of his sons; and, therefore, I shoul 
be glad to know whence he obtained his informs. 
tion. 8. P, 


Corpse on SuippoarD.—Fuller, Holy Warm 
¢. 27, says of St. Louis:— 

“ His body was carried into France, there to be buried, 
and was most miserably tossed ; it being observed, thy 
the sea cannot digest the crudity of a dead corpse, being 
a due debt to be interred where it dieth ; and ashy 
cannot abide to be made a bier of.” 

W. G. 


Buriat Customs.—A little more than a century 
ago, in Wales, the poor were not buried in coffin: 
they were merely wrapped up in canvas and carried 
away to be buried in a coffin, which was kept for 
common use in the church, just as a bier is nov. 
There were two coffins kept, one a large one, 
another a small one. T. C. Unvyoye, 


Otp Inpi1ay DEED oF CoNVEYANCE FOR OVE 
Srxteen Square Mites 1x Massacuvserts— 
Some time in the year 1846, while visiting Haver- 
hill, Massachusetts (United States), I met with a 
old gentleman by the name of Capt. White (nov 
deceased), who, ascertaining I had a liking fer 
antiquities, pulled down from the wall an old stock- 
ing, full of old, musty, and, many of them, nearly 
illegible records for my examination. 

Among them was an old deed of the original tribe 
of Indians for a large tract of land, where now 
stand the cities of Haverhill, Ipswich, Salem, 
Lawrence, &c., which conveyance, when I saw it, 
had been recorded at Ipswich over 190 years. The 
following is a copy of the same:— 

“ Know all white men and Indians by these presents 
that we, Sagaho and Passaquai, Chiefs of ye Tribe of 
Pasconoway, in consid of £3 16 0, have given and granted 
to ye inhabitants of Pawtucket 16 miles by 18 on Little 
River, and we will warrant and defend ye same again 
all white men or Indians. 

“ Nov. 15, 1642. 

“ Signed, Sagaho and 
Passaquai.’ 
To this, for a seal, was affixed a picture of tw 
bows and arrows. 

The names of a dozen persons were given at the 
bottom of the conveyance, and who were, probably, 
the original grantees. Among these names wer 
Ward, White, Dustin, Coffin, &c., whos 
descendants still reside there. Is there any met 
tion of this large grant of land in the historyfol 
New England or of the tribe of Pasconoway ! 

Wa. W. Morrey. 

Frankfort-on-Main. 
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eee _” 
Queries. 
must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
goswers may be addressed to them direct. ] 


“Bropivs ”—Blood colour, as seems most prob- 
able, and as Ducange explains it, or blue, as Dr. 
Rock (Church of Our Fathers, ii. 260) seems to 
show! In a matrimonial cause at Durham in 1451 
‘Surt. Soc., vol. xxi. p. 31), both parties deposed as 
to their clothes at the time of their marriage. The 
man said that they were “ sanguinei coloris ambo” ; 
the woman, “ blodii coloris ambo.” This seems to 
sttle it; but how are we to understand Dr. Rock’s 
quotations ? ; ; ait , 

The following occur in Ripon wills, inventories, 
fe, mostly of the fifteenth century. I should be 
glad of any satisfactory explanations, or of confirma- 
tions, or refutations, of my own surmises. 

Hayr pro vstrina xxx vine; carbones de Rale; 
myo” pro pane micando (what is the word ?) ; 
Wayneclowtes; plogh clowtes ; birne Iron as distinct 
fom markyng Iron; flekes pro plaustro; j call 
ye vijd (? for calling the cattle home); pro le 
graneship xcijs viijd (about the price of a fat ox in 
same inventory) ; gresman (? a grazier) ; pescuarium 
among bed-clothes) ; vnum allarium blodium ; 
jperpendiculum ; unum Suster Right in Collegio 
8. Trin. Pontefract ; les Crystynges (a locality in 
the village of Shirburn in Elmet) ; j dalk deaurat, 
—a dalk cum ymagine B. marie; blakke bokesye 
and bukkasyn (textile fabrics), pannus vocatus 
lecan (? Louvain) ; vna vlna de cremell (? creiuell), 
crewel, or worsted; j toga de mostar de velis; 
Sewent Ordigne makyth and declarit my testament, 
&e, (1522); Item in Appryware (? in Napery- 
ware) ; byemyllne (? the town mill, so “ Bye Well,” 
the village well at N. Kelsey in Lincolns.) ; 
ploromegate (now Blossom Gate, a street in Ripon) ; 
J. D. impregnata cum W. K. alector seu cum 
R.S. &. ; in toga laxa et terrela sua. J. T. F. 
Hatfield Hall, Durham. 


Suaxsrearr’s SonneTs.—What is the earliest 
allusion to, or quotation from, the Sonnets? I 
mean, of course, after the publication in 1609, and 
exclude Meres’s notice, which, if it refers at all to 
the series afterwards published, certainly only does 
% inter alia, Is there, in fact, any notice or men- 
tion of them up to 1640, the date of the new 
edition ? SPERIEND. 


“ Atsum Uneventum.”—Pray will some reader 
help me to the meaning of the following sentence, 
occurring in Matthew Paris under the year 1092? 
I refer especially to the clause which I have given 
in italics: “Eodem anno, Johannes, Wellensis 
presul, natione Turonicus consensu Willielmi Regis, 

unguento manibus ejus delibatis transtulit in 
miam, sui cathedram presulatus.” Does it 





mean that he bought the consent of the king with 
money=silver? Rufus was not the man to do 
much for nothing, or “to shake his hand from 
holding of bribes.” Epmunp Tew, M.A. 


Burke's DorRMANT AND Extinct PEEracg, ed. 
1866.—I was much surprised on turning over the 
pages of this work lately to find the following 
under “ Archer, Baron Archer” :— 

“One line, descending from Fulbert L’Archer the 
Norman, was settled, at a very remote period, at Kilkenny 
in Ireland, and its descendants may still be traced in that 
Kingdom, one being the present Graves C. Archer, Esq., of 
Mount John, co. Wicklow.” 

How the author arrived at such an inference, 
and conceived the idea of placing this gentleman 
in so palpably inappropriate a situation, it is hard 
to imagine. But this we all know, that the first 
explanation of the origin of the Kilkenny Archers 
was given by a member of the Royal Arch. 
Society, in 1866, in an exhaustive paper, and that 
there is no evidence whatever, first, that Mr. G. C. 
Archer represents, in the male line, the Archers of 
Kilkenny ; second, that he is in any conceivable 
manner connected with the pedigree of “ Lord 
Archer”; but if the author will justify his assertion 
by any evidence, however weak, I pledge myself to 
join issue. R. C. 


B£z1QvE (or BEs1QuE.)—What is the derivation 
of this word ? W. J. W. Jones. 


“ Bene’t Cotiece.”—Corpus Christi College, 
Cambridge, was formerly known by this name. 
When and why was this familiar name dropped ? 

as We 


Kyicut Brory.—In a short German tale, by De 
la Motte Fouqué, called Sintram and his Com- 
panions, the scene of which is laid in Norway, 
one of the characters is called “ Knight Biorn.” 
What is the meaning of Bidrn in English? The 
story is founded on a picture by Albrecht Diirer ; 
I should like to know what it represents. 

F. E. 


Awnonymovus Porms.—Wanted the names of the 
authors of the following poems, and when and 
where they first appeared in print: 1. The Address 
to the Stars, beginning :— 

** Aye, there ye shine, and there have shone 
In one eternal hour of prime,” &c. 
2. The stanzas quoted by Longfellow in the Ist 
chapter of the 3rd book of Hyperion, commencing :— 
*« Come, golden Evening ! in the west 
Enthrone the storm-dispelling sun,” &c. 
J. W. D. 


Heratpic.—To whom do these coats of arms 
belong? Impaled, ar., 4 pallets, vert ; ar., a chev. 
engrailed, gu., between 3 mullets pierced, vert. 
They are engraved on an old sun-dial in a very old 
garden, which (as is stated in the parish quit-rent 
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roll) together with the house and property “ were 
for many years in the Family of Symonds (noted 
for the succour they gave King Charles the Second 
in his Flight from Worcester).” From the Symonds 
family they passed to the Conduit, Hide, and 
Richards families, and to Lord Hugh Seymour, who 
sold them to the present possessors at the end of 
the last century. 


Sati Tapies.—What was the use of the pretty 
little walnut or mahogany tables one sometimes 
sees in old-fashioned houses, which are about 
twenty inches high, with a circular top, nine inches 
or so across, and always with a raised rim? I have 
heard they were for a kettle and stand. Is this 


so? | Ae A 


EnGrRavep Portrait or tHe “ Farr Gerat- 
pivg.”—I have seen an engraving by Scriven after 
the original picture of the “ Fair Geraldine,” the 
subject of Surrey’s sonnet, preserved at Woburn. 
It was published by Longman, &c., in 1809. Can 
any of your correspondents say what work it was 
designed to illustrate? I believe she was the wife 
of Lord Clinton when the portrait was taken, but 
am not sure of this. Any information about this 
interesting portrait, and the engraving taken from 
it, will oblige. JAMES GRAVES. 

Stonyford. 


Tue Nar i Measurement. — Why is the 
arbitrary length of two and a quarter inches in the 
mercer’s measure designated a nail? The hand of 
four inches is no doubt the average breadth of the 
human hand. M. D. 


Apam Smitu.—Is there any published work 
that gives statistics showing the average acreage of 
land necessary to support one man? Adam Smith 
(Wealth of Nations, page 29, Murray’s reprint), 
says : 

“In the lone houses and very small villages which are 
scattered about in so desert a country as the Highlands 
of Scotland, every farmer must be butcher, baker, and 
brewer for his own family.” 

If I could ascertain the acreage of these farms 
when Adam Smith wrote, it would give the infor- 
mation so far as Scotland is concerned, but the 
sterility of the soil would prevent this giving an 
average data, G. Laurence Gomme. 


Facett® Facetiarum Parnopout. Apud 
Gelastinum Severum, A° 1645.— Wanted, the 
name of the author, place of publication, and any 
other particulars about this work, G. W. O. 


Isaacson’s CuronotocicaL Tapies (SatvRNI 
EPHEMERIDES) AND THomas FutierR. —In the 
Rev. Stephen Isaacson’s edition of Henry Isaacson’s 
Life of Andrewes (Hearne, 1829), he says p. xii.) 
that among the complimentary verses to the Chro- 
nology were lines by Fuller, the church historian. 


These do not appear, at any rate under Pullers 
name, in the 1633 edition. Were they added 


afterwards ? J. E. Bamey, 
Stretford. 


Dr. Jonxsox.—Where shall I find a quotation 
from Johnson made by Macaulay, respecting the 
fall of two houses in Fleet Street ! 

United University Club. 

Sm Marrnew Hare’s MSS.—His legal Msg, 
are deposited in Lincoln’s Inn Library ; but wha 
has become of his theological MSS., of which he 
left five folio volumes? I ask the question because 
I am anxious to examine them. Cyr, 


Sir Jonn Rerespy’s Memorrs.—In speakingof 
the Queen Dowager, Henrietta Maria, he says — 
“To give a little instance of her inclination for the 
English, I happened to carry an English gentleman with 
me to court, and he, to be very fine, had got hims 
garniture of rich ribbon to his suit, in which was, 
mixture of red and yellow; which the Queen observing, 
called to me, and bad me advise my friend to mend his 
fancy a little, as to his ribbons, the two colours he had 
joined being ridiculous in France, and might give the 
French occasion to laugh at him.”—P. 163, 1st edition, 
What was signified by the mixture referred to? 
J. C. Crover, 

Tiverton. 

Portrait or Lapy CATHERINE Hype, Dvucuess 
oF QuEENSBrRRY.—At Drumlanrig Castle, the seat 
of the Duke of Buccleuch, in Dumfries-shire, ther 
is a beautiful picture of this lady, which may be 
known to some of your correspondents, as it was 
long kept in London. The query I wish to have 
answered, if it can be so, is, by whom was i 
executed? The history of the picture is th 
following, and I believe it to be perfectly authentic. 

When the Duchess was seventy-five years of 
age, Lord Thurlow, then Attorney-General (1776) 
gained a law-suit for her, and from a feeling d 
gratitude for his services, she agreed, at his request, 
to sit for this picture for him. It descended from 
him to a grand-niece, Mrs. Brown. At her death 
it was left by her to her nieces, the Misses Ellis 
It remained with them till the last of them died, 
in 1860, when it was sold, and thus came into the 
possession of the Duke of Buccleuch. The pictur 
represents the Duchess, of whom Horace Walpole 
wrote :— 

“To many a Kitty Love his ear 
Would for a day engage ; 
But Prior’s Kitty, ever fair, 

Obtain'd it for an age,” 
as still possessing in her advanced years gre 
beauty, and showing a most winning expresso 
The head is curiously enveloped in a white kerchief. 
A copy of this picture had long been in Drumlanng, 
but, when compared with the original, it is “ Hy 
perion toa Satyr.” I ask, then, if it be known 
whom this picture was executed. 

C. T. Ramace 
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Rozert MaiTtanp, third son of Sir Robert 
Maitland, slain at the battle of Durham, a.p. 1346, 
married the heiress of Shives and Gight, co. 
Aberdeen. Who wasshe? Gzorcr SHAND. 

Heydon Rectory, Norfolk. 

FerporacH.— What is the meaning of this Irish 
name, or, 28 it is also written, Ferdorcha and 
Feardoragh? It occurs in two instances in my 
fumily history. Ferdoragh Savage, circa 1580, had 
two sons, elder Fordarrah (another form of spelling), 
and Jenkin Boy, who were ‘both killed fighting 
against the O’Neils in Antrim. Boy means yellow 
haired, and Jenkin was so called from his com- 
plexion, and his name is easily explained ; but I 
am anxious to know the signification of his brother’s 
and father’s name. Another more remote ancestor 
of mine was named Jenico. Does this mean 
Jenkin ? Francis SAvAGE. 

Army and Navy Club. 

“AsI sit within the rood loft while the thunder tones 


are pealing 
From the deep mouth of the organ as I touch it once 


again.” 
Wanted, the name of the periodical, believed to 
have been a Christmas number for 1868 or 1869, 
in which the Rood Loft (the above being the first 
two lines) appeared. D. H. M. 


Mvsrums AnD Natural History Socretres.— 
How can I get the names of these throughout the 
kingdom ? a Be % 

“To cet THE Sackx.”—What is the meaning of 
this phrase? This question being put lately to one 
generally able to solve such inquiries, he sought to 
conceal his inability by saying, “‘ Oh, ask the Chan- 
cellor”; and, upon its being pointed out that the 
answer of the Ex-Chancellor and that of the Chan- 
cellor in esse would necessarily differ, his answer 
was, “ Then ask ‘N. & Q.’” WooLGaTHERER. 

Atheneum. 


[And a very sensible answer it was, as our correspondent 
will see, if he refers to our 1* 8. v. 585; vi. 19, 88.] 


Replies. 
ON THE ELECTIVE AND DEPOSING POWER 
OF PARLIAMENT. 
(#8. xii. 321, 349, 371, 389, 416, 459; 5S. i. 
130, 149.) 

Before proceeding further, it is proper that I 
should notice the copious and learned strictures 
of W. A. B.C. First, I must again insist that the 
question is one of fact, not of theory; and it is 
most important to keep fact and theory distinct. 
Theories must be based on facts; and forthat very 
reason it is necessary first to settle the facts, and 
not to lay down a theory, and then seek to make 
facts square with it. The question was raised by 
ny denial of Mr. Freeman’s statement, that the 
great council of the nation” has again and again 








elected or deposed sovereigns; whereas I, on the 
contrary, asserted that in no single instance has the 
“great council of the nation” asserted any such 
power. 

If the inquiry is extended to Saxon times, the 
result is only more strongly against Mr. Freeman’s 
statement ; for nothing is more remarkable in those 
rude, barbarous, and turbulent ages than the 
strength of the hereditary principle and the rare- 
ness of departures from it except in cases of force 
and violence, which it is admitted are of no weight. 
Except in such cases, the rule of hereditary suc- 
cession was neveg departed from in Saxon times; 
nor is there a single instance of election. The cases 
which Mr. Freeman fancies are instances of election 
are all cases of hereditary succession, quite regular 
according to the idea of it then existing, which 
was different from ours. The Saxons divided the 
inheritance, and had not adopted the rule of “ repre- 
sentation,” 7. ¢. of a deceased son being represented 
in succession by his child; neither did. they allow 
of female succession to the crown. But they 
adhered substantially to the rule of hereditary 
succession; and all writers agree that the throne 
never went out of the family, which alone shows 
the crown was not elective. The rule was here- 
ditary descent, as then received, and it was 
never disturbed except by force and violence. 
As to the chief Saxon monarchy, for instance, 
whatever its extent, from Egbert to Edward, 
through a line of fourteen kings, the crown 
descended by hereditary succession, except the 
interruption caused by Canute’s conquest and 
the succession of his sons ; and, on their death, we 
are told by the Saxon chronicle that the people 
acknowledged Edward for king, “as was his true 
natural right”; that is by succession, as the son of 
King Ethelred, who also, the chronicle says, was 
called by the witan their natural lord, 7.¢. as is plainly 
implied, by birth and descent. Nota single in- 
stance of election of any one not of the royal family 
can be found in Saxon times. 

As to instances of deposition in Saxon times, they 
were all cases of force and violence ; and it is idle to 
dream of the Saxons as controlled by councils. As 
Milton wrote, long ago: “ Their actions were most 
commonly wars, but for what cause waged, or by 
what counsels carried on, no care was had to let 
us know. Whereby their violence, we understand 
of their wisdom, reason or justice, little or nothing 
the rest superstition and monastical affectation.” 
This is very much the idea of Mr. Burke, Sir 
James Mackintosh, and Mr. Hallam ; and it has 
just been enforced with great vigour in Mr. Yeat- 
man’s interesting History of the Common Law in 


Saxon Times. Even Mr. Freeman admits this, 


and only ventures to rely on one case of deposition 
in the Saxon times (earlier than Ethelred); and 
Mr. Stubbs, in his valuable history just out, adds 
another; but,on reference to the original authorities, 
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it will be found that both were cases of force and 
violence, that in neither is there the least allusion 
to any “council,” and that in one of them, the one 
chiefly relied on by both writers, it was a clear 
case of forcible ouster by an invader, a rival 
claimant of the crown! Not a single instance of 
deposition by the act of any national council can 
be found in Saxon times. Mr. Freeman mentions 
only one prior to that of Ethelred ; and both were 
cases of expulsion by an invader. Ethelred was 
driven from the kingdom by the arms of Canute, 
who ultimately assumed the sovereignty of all 
England, by conquest, and, as Mr. Yeatman says 
very truly, was really the first sovereign of England, 
which is plainly implied in the language of the 
Saxon chronicle. No doubt one of the chronicles 
says that Canute was elected or chosen king, but 
that only shows how loosely the phrase was used. 
The Saxon chronicle says that when he fought 
the last great decisive battle, the whole Eng- 
lish nation fought against him, that he gained 
the victory, that the English nobility were 
destroyed, and that “then he obtained the whole 
realm of the English.” Then a later hand added, 
that he was “chosen king,” which, so far as the 
English were concerned, clearly was because they 
al not help it ; and it must be taken as mean- 
ing that they chose to submit to him rather than 
wage a useless struggle. But on his death his 
sons succeeded, and on their death the son of 
Ethelred succeeded, and the chronicle says he 
was acknowledged for king “as his true natural 
right.” Thus, then, at the Conquest the crown was 
clearly hereditary. 

On Edward’s death William was not the heir, 
and he gained the crown by conquest. The notion 
that the Conqueror was “ elected” is rested on the 
statement of his chaplain, William of Poitou, who 
also says that the Confessor, at the advice of 
Stigand and Seward, had left the crown to him, a 
statement which, if true, would not sustain the 
notion of election, but which is evidently false ; 
for the persons named were both dead at the time, 
and almost the last act of the Confessor was to 
send for his nephew as the heir to the crown. 
This shows that at the time of the Conquest the 
crown was regarded as hereditary ; and the Saxon 
chronicle—an authority at once contemporary, and, 
on such a point, undoubted—describes William as 
obtaining the crown by conquest. It states that 
after the battle of Hastings he waited to see if the 
people would submit to him, and then ravaged 
the realm until they did so, and that the chief 
men then submitted to him—that is because they 
could not help it. That was the only sense in 
which he was ever “elected”; and Mr. Stubbs 
admits that William himself never urged so false 
and foolish a pretence, but that he claimed 


the crown as the chosen heir of Edward, add- 
ing, with equal truth, that it was a claim the 








a 

English did not admit, and of which the Normans 
themselves saw the fallacy (258). But the othe 
idea, of election, is infinitely more absurd ; andall 
that Mr. Stubbs could bring himself to Write 
was “that the form of election and acceptance was 
observed,” by which he means the coronation, in 
which there was no “ form of election” at all, and 
most certainly never was an election in reality 
It was the solemn recognition of a sovereign, a 
his solemn oath to rule according to law. The 
ignorant monkish chroniclers, indeed, regarded the 
coronation as an election. Thus the Conqueror’ 
chaplain says he was elected king—“ lectus in 
regem ”—and crowned ; but by elected he meant 
crowned: and the Saxon chronicle explains it; 
for it says, “the Archbishop hallowed (or cop. 
secrated) him king, and swore him, ere he would 
set the crown on his head, that he would well 
govern the realm.” But this was simply a con- 
dition imposed by the Church on the act of cn 
secration, which, in those ages of superstition, was 
supposed to invest the king with a sacred character, 
as “the Lord’s anointed.” The ignorant monkish 
chroniclers fell intotwo blunders—first, in supposing 
that this consecration made the sovereign king ; 
and next, in supposing that the condition imposed 
by the Church on consecration was a sort of election, 
And as the chroniclers and scribes, like the chancel- 
lors, were ecclesiastics, hence the “ regnal year” was 
dated from the coronation, in absurd contradiction 
both of fact and law. For beyond all doubt, in 
law the royal heir was king the moment the right 
descended on him by his father’s death; and in 
fact, sovereigns exercised the royal power from that 
time, and often for weeks or months before their 
coronation. Hume, with his usual acuteness, per- 
ceived and pointed out the blunder :—“ Such stress 
was formerly laid on the rite of coronation, that 
the monkish writers never gave any prince the 
title of king till he was crowned (though he had for 
sometime been in possession of the crown and 
exercised all the powers of sovereignty” (vol. i 
c. 7). 

At the Conquest, the old Saxon rule of m 
hereditary monarchy was continued, and was 
strengthened by the establishment of the feudal 
system, which was essentially hereditary. Every 
sovereign who has really been recognized by the 
nation since the Conqueror has reigned by here 
ditary right. Every sovereign has so reigned 
except such as have not been so recognized. The 
Conqueror himself declared, in the charter in which 
he guaranteed the nation the hereditary succession 
of their lands, on condition of rendering the st 
vices due to him : “ prout statutum est eis et illis 
a nobis datum et concessum jure hereditario in pet 

tuum per commune consilium totius regni nostt 
ow could the sovereign guarantee hereditary 
rights if his own sovereignty was not hereditary! 
The subsequent charters, also, were all based ups 
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the hereditary right of succession to the throne. 
For the king granted it for his heirs as well as for 
himself, “pro nobis et heredibus nostris in per- 
aum,”—words which would have been idle unless 
his heirs were to succeed to the crown. And so as 
to the barons and all other freeholders of the realm, 
the succession of their titles and estates to their 
heirs was assured in the same charters, “hzres 
habeat heereditatem suam.” Thus the right of every 
freeholder to his estate, and of every peer to his 
title, rested on the same basis of hereditary right as 
that of the sovereign to the crown. W. F. F. 


(To be continued.) 





“Compurcators” (4% §. xii. 348, 434, 497 ; 
5%§. i. 72.)—The extracts given by ANGLo-Scotus 
as from the Kirk-Session Records of Glasgow are 
certainly not thence extracted, but appear to be 
taken from a book—or rather a heterogeneous mix- 
ture of books—called a History of Glasgow (1870, 
p. 168); and no better instance could be given of 
the danger of trusting to such second-hand infor- 
mation than AncLo-Scorvs affords when he tells 
us that members of the Kirk Session were paid for 
performing their duties! I have read of bishops 
in Scotland enjoying the stipends which other 
dergymen laboured for, but, without having seen 
the Session Register of Glasgow, I will venture to 
say that if ANcLo-Scorus can find there, or in any 
other such record, an example of lay elders of the 
Kirk being paid for their pious work, he will have 
discovered something “not generally known.” 
Neither was it ever the duty of elders, lay or 
clerical, to “lay hands on” delinquents of any 
degree. That belonged to the civil magistracy; 
and elders of the Kirk could only initiate those 
means of reproofand correction which it has always 
been one of the chief duties of the Christian Church 
to employ. 

The first extract given by AncLo-Scotvs refers 
less to ecclesiastical than to the civil procedure 
necessary to check the tumults that were common 
in the streets at that period, and most probably it 
records an order of the magistrates sitting in the 
Session, A similar instance occurs during Arch- 
bishop Lindsay’s government— 

“1637. Sabbath, observance of —Aug. 18th. The Session 
enact, that the Ports be shut on Saturday’s night, and 
=— set to observe Travellers.” (Hist. of Glasgow, 

The part which the Church took in carrying out 
such orders as those given in the second extract is 
om by another excerpt from the same autho- 
nity :— 

“1654. Sabbath, observance of.—The Session enacts 
that the Ministers, time about, after Sermon on Sabbath 
nights, do visit the Bridge with one Elder, and exhort 
the people that flock there to go home.” (/o., p. 173.) 

But whatever share the Church had in these 





measures, few will follow AncLo-Scotvs in calling 
her discipline of her children according to the ideas 
of the time “persecution”; and in the annals of 
the Kirk under Episcopacy we have too many 
instances of real persecution to leave any desire to 
add to their number by exaggeration. ANGLo- 
Scorus, who quotes Scott’s novels as authority for 
historical fact, and a peerage lawyer for proof of 
the evil effects of the Reformation on the morals 
of a people, goes on to say what is usual about an 
unknown entity called “Calvinism,” and the 
“ sanctimoniousness ” of the Scots character. I am 
sorry to hear that we poor Scots are so soon to 
lose, under the influence of “the larger country,” 
the blessings of a Reformed Church, but I do hope 
that your learned correspondent is too sanguine as 
to the effect of that influence at least in one matter 
which he speaks of—I mean excessive drinking. 
There is no saying when one may not be overtaken 
in the fault, and to a quiet man like myself it 
must always be less painful punishment to be ob- 
served (if they find me in the street) by such as 
the “compurgators” of a hundred years ago were, 
than to have policemen dragging me off for being 
drunk in my own house, to be put in prison by a 
police magistrate, as may be done in this year of 
grace in Merry England. fe w 


Litnotomy (5 §. i. 106, 155.)—Lithotomy is 
older than the time of Celsus. Hippocrates (ob. B.c. 
361) forbade his pupils, by a solemn oath, to cut for 
stone, as he considered that operation a speciality. 
He gives no account of the manner in which it 
was verformed in his time. But Ammonius, sur- 
named Lithotomus, of Alexandria, who lived about 
150 years after Hippocrates, and Meges, in the 
days of Augustus, both performed lithotomy in a 
manner admitted by Celsus to be much like his 
own operation of “cutting on the gripe.” This 
procedure was certainly undertaken in this country, 
as in the rest of Europe, during the Middle Ages, 
till it was superseded by the barbarous “ Marian 
operation,” where the staff was first employed. 
Dr. Douglas (History of the Lateral Operation, 
London, 1726) remarks that the terms “ cutting on 
the gripe” and “cutting on the staff” were “ probably 
borrowed from the Dutch, in which language these 
two ways of cutting were expressed by terms 
analogous to them, and perhaps they came to be 
taken into the English language by being used by 
lithotomists, whom we have had oftener than once 
from Holland.” The celebrated Frére Jacques de 
Beaulieu brought the lateral operation into vogue, 
but Cheselden, of St. Thomas’s Hospital, in the 
early part of the last century, has the undoubted 
merit of having first brought lateral lithotomy into 
something like its present perfection, and com- 
parative safety to the patient. Pirrie (Principles 
and Practice of Surgery, third edition, 1873) not 
only gives a clear account of the history of lateral 
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lithotomy, but also affords to the reader much 

interesting information about the origin of the 

median, suprapubic, and other varieties of the 

operation. Asan Doray. 
Royal College of Surgeons. 


“THe Farr Concvstye ; or, the Secret History 
of the Beautiful Vanella. Containing Her Amours 
with Albimarides, P. Alexis, &c. London, 
M.pcc.xxx1I.” 8vo, (5™ §, i. 28, '76.)\—Happening 
to have a perfect print, I append the required copy 
of the verses :— 

** As the old Patriarch we in Scripture find, 

Of teeming sheep by art the Breed confin’d, 

And made his Lambkins o’ the mottled kind, 

So big Vanella, with a serious air, 

Views ev'ry feature with attentive care, 

To give her coming Boy his Father’s Princely stare.” 

“The beautiful Vanella” indicates the Hon. 
Anne Vane (eldest daughter of Gilbert, Baron 
Barnard), who was Maid of Honour to Queen 
Caroline, and P, Alexis represents Frederick, 
Prince of Wales, whose mistress she became, and 
by whom she had a son, born in St. James’s Palace, 
and christened Cornwall Fitz-Frederick. 

On the marriage of the Prince she retired with 
her son to Bath, where, on 27th March, 1736, she 
died unmarried, aged 26, her son having prede- 
ceased her on 20th of the same month. 

Johnson, in Vanity of Hwman Wishes, couples 
with her the daughter of Sir Charles Sedley (mis- 
tress of King James II., and by him created 
Countess of Dorchester) in verse :— 

“* Yet Vane could tell what ills from beauty spring, 

And Sedley curs’d the form that pleas’d the King.” 
The following lines apply, and the under-mentioned 
publications have reference to the lady :-— 

** The fairest forms that nature shews, 
Sustain the sharpest doom, 

Her Life was like the morning Rose, 
That withers in its bloom.” 

** Ev’n man, the merciless insulter, man, 

Man, who rejoices in the sex’s weakness, 

Shall pity V-——, and with unwonted goodness, 

Forget her failings, and record her praise.” 

Vanella in the Straw. A Poem. 
1732. 

Vanelia ; or, the Amours of the Great. An Opera. 
8vo. London, 1732. 

Vanessa. The Humours of the Court; or, Modern 
Galantry. A New Ballad Opera. 8vo. London, 1732. 

Alexis’s Paradise: or, a Trip to the Garden of 
Love at Vauchall. A Comedy. 8vo. London, 1732. 

“Oh ! look Vanella, for my eyes impart 
The sincere dictates of Alexis’ Heart.” 
I have an excellent mezzotint engraving of the 
lady by Faber, from her portrait by Vander-Bank. 
H. M. Vane. 


Svo, London, 


74, Eaton Place, S.W. 


“The beautiful Vanella” was Miss Vane, the 
well-known mistress of Frederick, Prince of Wales. 











She is referred to in A Satire om the Pring 
Marriage, 1736. Epwarp F, Rowearty, 


“ Empossep” (4 §, xi. xii. im; 5 Qi 
55.)—With respect to the All’s Well 
(iii. 1), “We'll make you some sport with the for 
ere we case him,” Crowpowy (xii. 178) points out 
that “to case a hare is for to wncase, to skin him? 
This I had pointed out before (xii. 29, note) 
Neither of us, however, has brought forward any 
novelty, inasmuch as Richardson says the same 
as I stated in the aforesaid note. 

Indeed, all the commentators on Shakspeare, and 
all the dictionaries, so far as I am aware, agree ip 
giving the word the sense of “to skin” in this 
passage. Mr. FURNIVALL starts a contrary view 
(xi. 507), interpreting the word, as I understand, 
to mean “to enclose as in a case or box” (xii 
298); he says, “ before he accepts the other inter. 
pretation, he must have proof that it was the 
custom of Lords and their followers to skin their 
foxes when they caught em.” He then cites one 
passage from L’Estrange, ir. which the word “ for. 
skin” occurs. Another may be found in Fletchers 
Woman’s Prize, ii. 2, ad ivit., where the worl is 
used figuratively :-— 

“ Pray to Heaven that Rowland 

Did not believe too much what I said to him, 

For yon old foxcase forced me; that’s my fear.” 
Here by “ yon old foxcase” the lady means an aged 
suitor of hers. Now, it will be observed that in 
neither instance is any particular fox referred to; 
but the idea of a skinned fox seems to have been 
familiar to the speakers’ minds : I submit, ther- 
fore, that the two passages supply sufficient evi- 
dence that the practice of skinning a fox was not 
unfrequent in the seventeenth century. 

To turn to another point. Mr. Jesse (xii. 297 
says, “case may be a misprint for uncase.” That 
it is not a misprint, appears from the following 
passages of Beaumont and Fletcher :— 

“ Bring out the cathounds: 

I’ll make you take a tree, whore ; then with my tiller 

Bring down your gibship ; then have you cas'd 

And hung up i’ the warren.” 

Scornful Lady, ¥. L 

And where, man, have you been? at a poulter’s! 

That you are cas’d thus like a rabbit ?” ie 

Little French Lawyer, iv. 3. 
Tinker. Here comes a nightshade. 
Dor. A gentlewoman whore : 
By this darkness, I'll case her to the skin. — 
Coxcomb, ii. 2 
Moreover, Crowpown (xii. 178) informs us that 
“to case” is the current word in the kitchen fr 
“to skin.” 

It is evident that the proper word in this sens 
is “ uncase”; but in course of time the negative 
prefix was dropped, and “ uncase ” became * case 
There are many other words which have undergo 
the same process of mutilation, of which I ¥: 
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aily cite two: “embowel,” which is frequently 
gsed for “digembowel”; and “skin,” which in 
the common ~~ “to skin a rabbit” surely 
means “to unskin.” ¥. d. V. 


Tar SINK AND THE Fire: Propuecises, No, 3 
(4 8, xii. 223.)— 

“The e & the fyre shalbe gyu'fullye brought. 
And whé the fyre standythe vnd" the synke / then stands 

de w'out a rightous [rightful] kyng/ but the vi 
shall vpp & the synke shall vnd‘/ whé did men ryse there 
wylbe moche wond' /.” 

This prophecy was given without any attempt 
at an interpretation, that the readers of “ N. & Q.” 
might exercise their ingenuity upon it, if they 
chose, but a promise was subjoined that if no one 
adventured a solution, I would myself suggest one. 
A sufficient time having elapsed, the promise shall 
be now redeemed. 

The prophecy, I apprehend, points to Charles 
IL and Oliver Cromwell. “The synke” is the 
Parliament ; “the fyre,” the king; “the vi” is 
Cromwell. 

1, The synke. The Rump Parliament, which 
yoted that Charles should be brought to trial, was 
the “ fag-end,” or sink, of the Long Parliament. A 
sink is a place for offscourings, and the house 
which contained the Rump was the sink into 
which was poured the offscouring of the Long 
Parliament. 

2. The fyre. A passage from Shakspeare is so 
pertinent that no apology is needed for its intro 
duction here. Bolingbroke, the usurper, says:— 

“ Methinks King Richard and myself should meet 

With no less terrour than the elements 

Of fire and water. . . 

He be the fire, I'll be the yielding water; 

The rage be his, whilst on the earth I rain 

My waters ; on the earth and not on him.” 

Richard Il, Act. iii. 3. 

It would almost seem that the poet had “The 
Sink and the Fire” prophecy in his eye when he 
wrote these words. 

3. The vi. “Cromwell, as Usurper.” There 
are only five orders in a peaceful and obedient 
state—king, church, lords, commons, and people. 
The sizth is a new order, introduced to disturb the 
constitution. This well represents a usurper. 
Cromwell was not one of the five regular orders of 
the state, but a sixth or extraordinary one. 

Substituting the things signified for the pro- 
phetic symbols, the words may be paraphrased 

us :-— 

_ The Rump Parliament shall be brought by guile 
int collision with the King. When the King has 

n trodden under foot by the Rump Parliament, 
England shall be ruled by one who is not its 
“nghtful king.” For “the sixth shall up,” the 
Usurper shall be paramount, Cromwell shall be 
ruler, but at the same time “ the sink shall under,” 


> . ° 
the Rump Parliament, by which he rose to power, 








shall be brought under. It was not only brought 
under by him, it was absolutely dissolved and 
stamped out. 

The wonder is that the nation suffered all this 
and did not rise in rebellion. Briefly thus:— 

The Rump and the King shall be guilefully 
brought (together). And when the King standeth 
under the Rump, then stands England without a 
rightous (rightful) king. But Cromwell shall up, 
and the Rump shall under. Whéne did men ryse 
(why didn’t men rise), there will be much wonder. 

The word “whe” is the Anglo-Saxon hwén 
(whéne), scarcely, not at all. In the second line 
we have the contraction for “ when.” 

These old prophecies are certainly curious, and 
it is still more “ passing strange” that they “speak 
in sober meanings.” lam not so presumptuous as 
to suppose that all “judgments, in such matters, 
will cry i’ the top of mine,” but this I will say with 
candour, if any of your correspondents will suggest 
more plausible interpretations “I will take up his 
opinion and forego my own.” 

E. Coppam Brewer. 


Wetsn Testament (5@ §. i. 9.)\—The Welsh 
Testament now in use is not translated “ merely 
from our English version,” nor is it “ merely” from 
the original Greek. The translators, like sensible 
people, used all the helps within their reach. I 
remember hearing the late Rev. John James, of 
Gellionen, who had made the subject a special study, 
say that the translators were largely indebted to the 
Vulgate. It can, however, be easily proved that they 
did not confine themselves to that or any other ver- 
sion. Toa great extent they have adopted the style 
and language of Dr. Morgan’s version, printed 1588. 
W. Salisbury’s version (1567) appears to have been 
less used, Salisbury professes to translate from the 
Greek and Latin. To be brief, I will just point 
out a few cases where the translations differ, and 
the reader may draw his own conclusions. (a) In 
English the Greek words daywv and daBoAos 
are rendered by the one word devil; but in all the 
Welsh versions they are rendered respectively 
cythraul and diafol. (b) Matt. xxv. 8, Salisbury 
and English Common Version agree in reading 
“are gone out”; Dr. Morgan and Welsh Common 
Version, “ are going out.” (c) Jamesi. 17, English 
Common Version makes the one word gift represent 
two different Greek words; all the Welsh versions 
use two words. (d) 1 John iii. 16, the Welsh 
Common Version agrees with Vulgate and English 
Common Version, while Salisbury and Dr. Morgan 
differ from them and agree with the Greek. Cf. Al- 
ford’s or any other modern translation. (e) John v. 
2, Dr. Morgan reads “ sheep-gate”; Welsh Common 
Version has been altered to correspond with English 
Common Version, “sheep-market.” Salisbury agrees 
with Vulgate. (f) Acts xx. 28, Salisbury agrees with 
English Common Version, “feed”; Dr. Morgan 
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and Welsh Common Version have “act the shep- 


herd towards,” or “shepherdize”; Vulgate reads 


“regere.” (g) 1 John ii. 23, altered to correspond 
with English. T. C. Unnone. 


CaTHERINE Pear (5* §, i. 128.)—The Catherine 
pear was (and I believe is) very small, rosy-cheeked, 
and named after the Queen of Charles II. I am 
under the impression that I have read somewhere 
that it was not particularly palatable. This is as 
much “ note” as can be made by 

HERMENTRUDE. 


When old Girard, in 1597, described the Pyrus 
superba sive Katherina as the best pear, the num- 
ber of known pears was very small, Parkinson, 
in 1656, enumerates sixty-four varieties. Miller 
gives upwards of two hundred, and the Fruit Cata- 
logue of the Horticultural Society (Lond. 1831) 
includes 677, in which list the Catherine pear is 
No. 172; most of these new, and very greatly 
aes varieties having come from France. 

Miller says (ed. 1807) the Catherine pear, a 
small red fruit, is yet common in the London mar- 
kets, because it comes early, but it is a poor fruit. 
Loudon mentions it (Arboret. ii. 882, 1838) as a 
small, red early fruit still occasionally sent to 
market. 

I think Shenstone’s lines— 

“ And here of lovely dye, the Cath’rine pear, 

Fine pear ! as lovely for thy juice, I ween ; 
Oh may no wight e’er pennyless come there,—” 
are to be taken as the pleasant recollection of a 
school-boy, to whom all fruit is lovely. 
Epwarp Sotty. 


This - is not extinct, nor has it changed its 
name. It isto be still found in a few old orchards 
in Cheshire, and it is somewhat valued by the 
country people, who appreciate a dry mealy pear 
more than they do a rich juicy one. From this it 
may be inferred that the Catherine pear is not of 
very first-rate quality ; indeed its beauty, which 
is undoubted, is, as suggested, only skin deep ; it 
is a dry, mealy, though sweet pear, with an in- 
tensely musky flavour. My fi one.) next-door 
neighbour has a Catherine-pear tree. 

We have some rather curious names of old- 
fashioned kinds of fruits in Cheshire, amongst 
which may be mentioned the Sanjem apple, a 
small, prettily streaked variety, which is so early 
that it is supposed to be ripe on St. James's 
day (July 25th), whence the name. A large and 
— cooking apple goes by the name of T'raddle 

ole, from a tradition that the variety was raised 
from a pip which a weaver found in the traddle 
hole beneath his loom. But we have a pear which, 
on account of its juiciness (juicy by comparison, 
for it is by no means as melting as the pears of the 
present day), rejoices in the elegant soubriquet of 
Slobberchops. Ropert Houuanp. 














Tue “Free Cuare.” or HAvVERING-wERe (58 
S. i. 89.)—Free chapels, according to Tanner, were 
places of religious worship, exempt from all opi. 
nary jurisdiction, although the incumbents wer 
generally instituted by the bishop, and inducted by 
the archdeacon of the place. Most of these chapels 
were built upon the ancient manors and demesne 
of the Crown for the especial use of the king and 
his retinue when residing in the neighbourhood, 
When, however, the Crown parted with the estate; 
in question, the chapels went with them, retainj 
at the same time their original freedom. But those 
lords of the soil who have had free chapels on their 
manors that do not appear to have been ancient 
demesnes of the Crown, such are thought to have 
been built and privileged by grants from the Crown, 
(See Tanner’s Notit. Monast. xxviii.) Sir Simon 
Degge says that the king may erect a free chapel, 
and exempt it from the jurisdiction of the ordinary, 
Dr. Gibson observes that many free chapels have 
been in the hands of subjects, but it does not 
follow that those chapels were originally of roysl 
foundation. Archbishop Stratford affirms that 
ministers, officiating in oratories or chapels erected 
by any of the kings or queens of England, or their 
children, have no need of the licence of the orii- 
nary. (See Dr. Burn’s Eccles. Law, vol. i. 275.) 

In early times chapels were not unfrequently 
granted in the court-house or manor-house of the 
patron of a church as a privilege to himself and his 
family, or for the benefit of one or more families 
who lived some distance from the parish church; 
at the consecration there was commonly some fixed 
endowment given to it. (See Gloss. of Gothic Ar- 
chitecture, Parker.) W. Wives. 

Waltham Abbey. 

Parochial chapels, or chapels of ease, have always 
been dependent upon the church of the parish, and 
are served by the clergyman of the parish, or by 
some priest deputed by him, and, like the church, 
are usually under the visitation of the ordinary. 
Free chapels were founded by the king, or by some 
other lord, I presume with the king’s licence, and 
provided with a perpetual endowment and main 
tenance for the minister without charge to the 
rector or parish. They were also specially made 
exempt, or free, from episcopal or other jurisdic 
tion. JoHN MACcLEas. 

Hammersmith. 


“How THEY BROUGHT THE GOOD NEWS FROM 
Guent To Aix” (5 §. i. 71.)—The re 
whether this incident is a fictitious one is, I think, 
easily answered. First, the title is accompanied by 
a vague date, “ 16—”; an historical incident would 
have been definitely dated or not dated at al 
Secondly, the good horse Roland carries his ride 
in one headlong gallop 120 miles, starting at mid- 
night, and arriving a little after sunrise ; is such 3 
feat possible ? 5. Foxall. 

Edgbaston. 
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Teen 

Tar Gornic Frorix (5 S. i. 109.)—I suppose 
W. B. means the first florin of Queen Victoria, 
ghich is not so Gothic as the present one. Its 
origin was as follows:—It being determined to 
igsue a coin value two shillings, to be called a florin, 
snumber of patterns were struck, and, of course, 
the meanest-looking and worst one was selected, 
and a large issue of it was the result. The outcry 
at its appearance was natural, and it was withdrawn 
for several reasons; amongst others were :— 

1. That the diameter was too small. 2. That 
“Dei Gratid” was omitted from the legend, earn- 
ing for the coin the nickname of “The Godless 
Florin.” 3. That the portrait of the Queen was 
execrable, being in fact no likenessat all. 4. That 
the design was Gothic, whilst the inscription was 
indumpy Roman characters. 5. That the whole 
business was a fine example of “the way how not 
to do it.” ; 

After it had been current about a year, the 
present florin was issued, which is a great improve- 
ment on the “Godless one,” but is not by any 
means the best of the patterns, one or two of which 
are very beautiful. Nummvs. 


Viscounty oF Burrevant (5 §S. i. 108.)—I 
am pretty sure this claim was never established at 
all. The title may possibly have been assumed, as 
claimants to peerages have occasionally done, before 
proof of their claims; lastly done, I believe, by the 
claimant to the title of Baltinglass. But that is 
an entirely unauthorized proceeding. 

Cuarues F, 8. Warren, M.A. 


“Teprous” (5" §. i. 107.)—In Lancashire this 
word is made to do duty in another sense. It is 
used as almost a synonym for the word “ parti- 
cular.” Ask a Lancashire man if he will have a 
glass of beer or a glass of porter, and he will 
answer that “he is not tedious(pronounced teadius) 
about it,” ¢.¢., he is not particular which kind of 
drink he takes. The use of the word is very 
common. H. Fisnwick. 


“We are Sprrits,” &c. (5S. i. 87.)\—Poem 
by Christopher P. Crauch, painter and poet of New 
York, son of the honoured Judge Crauch of Wash- 
ington, U.S.A. W. H.C. 


Lr.-Cot. Livinestone, 1689 (5 S. i. 108.)— 
The “traitor” (as Mr. CLecHory calls him) Lt.- 
Col. the Hon. William Livingstone was the same 
person who became third (and last) Viscount 
Kilsyth, on the death of his brother James, in 
1706. The “traitorous conspiracy,” for which he 
was imprisoned, was a plot between himself and 
the Viscountess Dundee to bring over his regiment 
to the standard of her illustrious husband, and, in 
this they partially succeeded. Some years later, 
when Livingstone had made terms with the 
Government and obtained his release, the widow 





of Dundee married her husband’s old ally. She 
and her infant son perished tragically by the fall 
of a house, in Holland; Lord Kilsyth survived, 
not only to marry a second wife, but to serve and 
suffer for the White Rose once more, in 1715. 

M. L. 


“Bur THOU ART FLED,” &c. (5 S. i. 108.)—The 
lines, slightly misquoted, are from Shelley’s 
Alastor; or, the Spirit of Solitude. I will tran- 
scribe the original, which will be found in the last 
portion of the poem :— 

* But thou art fled, 
Like some frail exhalation, which the dawn 
Robes in its golden beams,—Ah! thou hast fled! 
The brave, the gentle, and the beautiful, 
The child of grace and genius.” 
Frepk. Rvte. 


IsABEL, OR ExvizABeTH, WIFE oF CHARLES V. 
(5% §. i. 107.)—The necrology of the Escorial 
gives the following obituary notice :— 

“*Doiia Isabel, Empress, Wife of Charles V., was the 
Daughter of King Don Manuel of Portugal, by his second 
Wife Doiia Maria, Daughter of Their Catholic Majesties 
(Ferdinand and Isabella). 

“She was born at Lisbon, Oc*® 29, 1503; died at 
Toledo, May 1, 1539. Her body was taken to Grenada, 
and deposited in the Royal Chapel of the great Church 
(Cathedral), and thence translated to the Escorial, Feb’ 


4, 1574.” 
Tavs. 


The Empress, according to Ferreras, Histoire 
Générale d@ Espagne (tome ix., p. 213), died on 
the lst of May :—“‘ Ayant accouché d’un enfant mort 
le premier de Mai, elle expira sur le champ.” Some 
weeks previously, there had been a grand tourna- 
ment at Toledo, which was preceded by a great 
eclipse, and, as the historian expresses it, followed 
by a great misfortune. The Empress was taken 
ill on the 12th of April, and died on the Ist of 
May, 1539. De Mayerne, Hist. of Spain (folio, 
1612, p. 1000), says the infant died soon after the 
Empress ; but the account given by Ferreras is 
probably correct. Epwarp So.ty. 


“On June !8 was the goodliest solemnity ever seen 
for the Emprys at Polls by the King’s commandment, 
and every church in London. Al Polls was hangyd a 
lowits [?] w' blake clothe, with the arms of the Emperor 
and the Empress, and in the said church of Polls a 
goodly reche herse garnysshed about w‘ armes. . . . My 
Lord Chancellor [Audley] presented the King’s parsone ; 
the Duke of Norfolk and Duke of Suffolk, with nine 
earls, were mourners, and x bishops. The Bishop of 
London sang mass; there was no preaching, but bells 
ringing in all the parishe churches from Satterday at 
none tyll Sonday at nythe.”--Tho. Boyce to Arthur 
Viscount Lisle, Lisle Papers, ii. 42. 

HERMENTRUDE. 

“Crack”: “Wac”: “Raxe” (5 §, i. 124.) 
—The explanation of “crack” given in your last 
number and that which I have given of “wag” 
in the last edition of my Dictionary mutually 
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support each other. The latter is, I doubt not, for 
waghalter (not wagtail, as supposed by your 
correspondent), and would thus be an exact 
synonym of crackrope. The proper meaning of 
wag is not “a pert person,” but a rogue. “I had 
rather prove a wag than a fool,” says Crispinella, 
in Marston’s Dutch Courtezan; and in another 
passage, by the same author, we have “I am a mad 
waghalter.” “Let them beware of wagging in the 
galowes ”—Andrew Boorde, p. 84. 

Rake, for Rakehell, is another expression of the 
same kind, the principle of which appears to be 
that, while the original term expresses the reproba- 
tion of the world at large, it is often used with 
little feeling of repulsion for the character in ques- 
tion, or even with some sneaking admiration, and 
in that case the sting is taken out of the designa- 
tion by docking it of the element which gives it 
its real significance. H. Wepewoop. 


Henry Hoarr’s Cuariry (4% 8. xii. 447.)— 
At the above reference I asked, is Henry Hoare’s 
Charity for the gratuitous distribution of Bibles, 
Common Prayer Books, &c., doing equal good 
with that of Philip Lord Wharton, for the same 
purpose? My inquiry has led to a large increase 
in the demands upon Lord Wharton’s Charity, so 
as to cripple its resources; and I hope to be excused 
for again asking what Henry Hoare’s Charity is 
doing. The editorial note appended to my former 
query is simply a reference to a biographical notice 
in “N. & Q.” 1* 8. v. 229. Probably one of the 
published reports of the Charitable Trust Com- 
missioners would solve my question, but these are 
not easily accessible to me. M 


Tue Buackx Priest or WEDALE (5* §. i. 89.)— 
A. 8. A. has evidently consulted the notice of this 
personage to be found in Riddell’s Tracts on Scotch 
Law, Edinb., 1833, p. 153. The first word in his 
quotation from Wyntoun is misprinted “ Quhae- 
wyse.” It should be Quhaéwyre, i. ¢. “ whoever.” 
Perhaps Mr. David Laing, in the forthcoming third 
volume of his new edition of Wyntoun, may tell 
something about the Priest of Wedale. Wedale 
(the Vale of Woe, as some interpret it) was the 
district of mountainous country lying at the head 
of the Gala Water, on the marches between Edin- 
burgh and Berwick shires. It is called by this 
name in a deed dated circa 1180—William the 
Lion settling a dispute between the monks of 
Melrose and the Constable Richard de Merville, 
regarding the wood and pasture betwixt the Gala 
and Leader (Lib. de Melros. pp. 100-3). 

AycLo-Scotvs. 


Dovusts Returns To ParwtaMent (5* §. i. 104, 
153.)—It is strange that W. J. M. should not 
have read the Ballot Act, which gives the returning 
officer, if an elector, a casting vote. E 











Tre Latin Version or Bacon’s “ Essays” (4 
S. xii. 474; 5" 8. i. 13, 79.)\—Hallam, Lit, of 
Europe, ii. 395, says :— 

“Tt is generally supposed that the Latin works were 
translated from the original English by several assistants, 
among whom George Herbert and Hobbes have bee 
named, under the author's superintendence. (Note:— 
The translation was made, as Archbishop Tenison informs 
us, ‘ by Mr. Herbert and some others, who were esteemed 
masters in the Roman eloquence.’).... But Rawiey 
in his Life of Bacon, informs us that he had seen about 
twelve autographs of the Novum Organum, wrought up 
and improved year by year, till it reached the shape in 
which it was published, and he does not intimate that 
these were in English, unless the praise he immediately 
afterwards bestows on his English style may be th 
to warrant that supposition. I do not know that we hare 
positive evidence as to any of the Latin works being 
translations from English, except the treatise De Au. 


mentis.” 
R. B. §. 
Glasgow. 


“Like” as a Corsunction (5"S. i. 67, 11¢ 
157.)—When I was a boy, I asked my Gamalie 
why the conjunction like should have the objective 
case after it. He replied, it is not a conjunction; 
it is an adjective that requires the preposition tp 
or unto, either expressed or tmnd om 3 after it, 
He added, read your Bible if you wish fr 
examples of correct English. Following this 
advice, I found, by the aid of Cruden :— 

“So that there was none like thee before thee, neither 
after thee shall any arise like unto thee.”—1 Kings iii. 12 

“ Lest if thou be silent to me I become like them that 
go down to the bottomless pit.”—Psalm xxviii. 1. 

“ Man is like to vanity.” —Psalm cxliv. 4. 

“ Art thou become like unto us.”—Jsaiah xiv. 10. 

“ Be not ye therefore lite unto them.” —Matthew 1.8 

‘The Kingdom of Heaven is lite unto a treasure—lik 
unto a merchant man.”— Matthew xiii. 44, 45. 

“We shall be like him.”-—1 John iii. 2. 

“But made like unto the Son of God.” —Hebrews vii.3, 
and two columns of other instances. §o in 
Shakespeare :— 

“ Said I, for this the girl was like to him.” 
King Henry VII1., Act v., 8. 1. 
I cannot find in any dictionary that I have thi 
the word like is given as a conjunction. 

The Athenewm, two or three weeks ago, used 
the expression like he. Can the editor justify this, 
by any quotation from an English classic? 4 

Crare¥. *' 


I had supposed this was a vulgar form of speech; 
but I find in the dramatic criticism of the Athenewn 
for February 14 the following passage.: “A man, 
however, so situated, and mixing in the world like 
he, would adopt,” &c. Quivis. 23 


Bere Reors Cuurcn (4% §, xii. 492; 5°81 
50, 117, 154.)\—Mr. Tew is of course right a 
conculees, and decessor. I had forgotten the 
meaning of the latter word, which is not frequett, 
and which properly seems to mean a predecessor # 
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an ofice. I had been driven, in reliance on the 
badness of the Latin, to construe it (intolerably, I 
admit) as if it had been “ad quisquilias cum 
decessisset,” and so to connect it with seposite. 

Also, I had forgotten (for the moment) how to 

li the derivatives of calco. 
"Me. Tew and Mr. Warren are also no doubt 
right as to prediator, a word I had never noticed. 
Ithas good classical authority besides that Mr. 
Tew assigns to it. 

“Comma after narcoticum” was a slip of mine 
for “colon,” as indeed appears from my own version. 

“Whence” is a misprint, which I should have 
corrected. I wrote “where,” which I still think 
ight : some sort of authority will be found for it 
in the Lexicons. Even allowing for the bad Latin, 
Mr. Tew’s version seems to me most awkward, 
patting the relative after the antecedent, requiring 
“fait” to be supplied after “devictus,” and dis- 
locating the whole construction. 

lastly, I have to admit yet another blunder: I 
had read MDCXXXIIIX as if it was MDCXXXIX. 

LYTTELTON. 


“PresteR JOHN” AND THE ARMS OF THE SEE 
or CuicHesteR (4° §,. xii. 228, 294, 457; 5% 
§.i.15.}—The question seems to be, to my mind 
at least, was there not a more ancient seal of this 
see than those mentioned by Mr. Woopwarp 
and Mr. Watcorr? As Bishop Seffrid IT. (1109) 
after rebuilding the ‘church altered the style of 
dedication, might he not, at the same time, have 
altered the Episcopal seal? It was first dedicated 
to St. Peter, most probably by Stigand, after his 
removal of the see from Selsea. And it isa curious 
fact that this translation took place just at the 
very time when the accounts of Prester John were 
making so much noise in the world. “Towards the 
conclusion of the preceding century” (the 11th), 
writes Mosheim, “died Koiremchan, otherwise 
called Kenchan, &c.” “This was the famous Prester 
John, whose territory was, for a long time, con- 
sidered by Europeans as a second paradise, as the 
seat of opulence and complete felicity.” (cel. 
Hist, vol. iii. p. 9, 8vo. 1782.) I submit then, that 
this furormight have taken hold of Stigand equally 
with others, and have led him to adopt it, or rather 
the subject of it, as the blazon of his seal. Mr. 
Watcorr seems to conclude that his view must 
be correct, because “the church was dedicated to 
the Holy Trinity,” and that “the dedication was 
called either Holy Trinity, or Christ Church”; and 
there would be force in this, if the blazon on the 
arms were always emblematical of the dedication 
or had special reference to it, but this is certainly 
not the fact. I will add to this that “the latter 
part of the seventeenth century” seems a very odd 
time for changes such as this to have taken place. 
I wonder who, in those days, knew much, or 
thought anything of Prester John. 





Mr. Woopwarp speaks of the “ Mythical Pres- 
ter John,” evidently insinuating that no such 
person ever existed. I take exception to this 
wholly, believing it to be a fact as well authenti- 
cated as any in history of a date so distant. Canon 
Robertson says (Hist. of Christian Church, vol. 
iii. p. 141):— 

‘About the middle of the eleventh century stories 
began to be circulated in Europe as to a Christian nation 
of north-eastern Asia, whose sovereign was, at the same 
time, king and priest, and was known by the name of 
Prester John. Amid the mass of fables with which the 
subject is encumbered, it would seem to be certain that, 
in the very beginning of the century, the Khan of Kerait 
eeeee was converted to Nestorian Christianity,” &c. 

The whole passage is too long for quotation. I 
refer the reader to the book; also to Jeremy 
Collier's Dictionary, sub voce “ Prester John.” 

Epmuunp Tew, M.A. 


Potyeamy (4% §, xii. 427, 500 ; 5S. i. 99.)— 
Dioscor, 3, 16, has On AvPOdpiov, which Stephanus 
renders, 7. g. abrotonum. R. 8. Cuarnock. 

Gray's Inn. 


“Srurrine” (4% §. xii. 44, 295, 398; 5% S. i. 
37, 56.)\—This word has strangely exercised the 
minds of some, and to small purpose, your last cor- 
respondent merely repeating a previous one. Yet 
spor, spur, sper, speer, &c., 1s a word by no means 
unknown to dictionary-makers, or strange to our 
tongue, whether spoken or written, ancient or 
modern. It is (1) a common household word in 
Scotland, and sometimes heard in the north of 
England ; (2) frequent in old English: see Mr. 
Skeat’s Havelok the Dane, and his William of 
Palerne, or Mr. Morris’s Sir Gawayne, or the 
Promptorium ; (3) in the Anglo-Saxon (if one dare 
still use that term) and the Icelandic; (4) in 
German under the form spiiren, which stands 
phonetically between the Lancashire or Hallamshire 
“spur” and the Scottish “speer”; (5) in modern 
book-English as “ spoor.” The spoor of an elephant 
is its track or footstep. So the German spiiren 
means to track, to follow the trail of, to search, to 
“speir” or ask after, to investigate. Near the 
beginning of his well-known Ballad of the Bell, you 
may remember that Schiller says of Labour :— 

** Das ist’s ja, was den Menschen zieret, 
Und dazu ward ihm der Verstand, 
Dass er im innern Herzen spiiret 
Was er erschafft mit seiner Hand.” 


R. E. A. 
“Tres” (4% S. xii. 401, 482; 5 S. i. 35.)—E 
remember with gratitude M.’s first article on this 
and other Cumbrian words, and am happy to be 
able to report at least four Yorkshire Ings. Raw- 


cliffe Ings and Clifton Ings, in the Wapentake 
of Bulmer, and Haddlesey Ings and Kellington 
Ings, in the East Riding, are all of them familiar 
to me from childhood. 


Carrs also are to be found 
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in the county ; Gristhorpe Carrs near Filey, for 
instance. 

M. deserves our, thanks for seeking to extend 
the knowledge of s..ch words as these : they may 
be “ obscure,” but, like many other obscure things 
and persons, they are both apt and beautiful. As 
to the word Ings, it is not wholly unknown to 
contemporary verse,.as appears by the following 
stanza, which I take from a book at hand :— 

“« Not now upon the silent Ings, 
Alone with fancy’s make-believe, 
I watch the grey decline of things 
That marks another New Year’s Eve.” 


A. J. M. 


Scorrisn Tittes (4™ §. xii. passim; 5 §S. i. 
17, 57.)\—In reply to W. M., I would say that, in 
my opinion (which must be taken at its worth), if 
Sir John Schaw held Greenock under a subject 
superior, he was only, according to ancient usage, 
Gudeman thereof; and as such his wife might 
have been called, without a the “Gude- 
wyfe of Greenock”; yet would not in general be 
so, but rather Lady Schaw, Lady being a higher 
title, enjoyed by her from her husband being a 
knight or baronet. I place the right to use the 
title Lady Greenock—distinct from that of Lady 
Schaw—upon Sir John’s being Dominus, or Laird 
of Greenock. There is in this no subtilty per- 
ceivable ; and a correct is always the safer answer. 
There is an old rhyme applicable to a Duke of 
Hamilton, illustrative of the distinction and my 
idea, which is here given ; it being premised that 
the dukes were once, if not now, de facto lairds of 
Kinneill, yet only Gudemen of Draffen :— 

** Duik Hamiltoun and Brandoun, 
Erl Chatelrow, and Arran, 
The Laird of Kinneill, 
The Gudeman of Draffen.” 


L. L 


Lorp Liconter (4" §S. xii. 490; 5 S. i. 55.)— 
I beg to refer M. to 4** §. xii. 489, from which he 
quotes, where he will find these words—“ I have 
not tested the allusions and references to persons,” 
&e. The “statement” was not made by me, but 
is simply a reference, or annotation, by the Rev. 
A. M‘Whorter. 

On referring to Burke’s Peerage, consequent on 
reading M.’s query, I find that I am in perfect 
accord with the latter, who may perhaps be suffi- 
ciently interested in Earl Beauchamp’s pedigree to 
refer the question to Mr. M‘W., whose address I 
shall be happy to give, but who, prima facie, 
seems to have made a slip, so apparent, however, 
as really to be of very little consequence. 


J. H. L. A. 


“ JACARANDA ” (5% §. i. 28, 76.)—I£ B. will refer 
to Loudon’s Cyclopedia of Plants, he will find the 
Jacaranda accurately described, just as I myself 
have seen and identified it, as in British Guiana. It 











is not suitable for private conservatories but 
would be a great ornament to those of Kew and 
Edinburgh, which now contain lofty palms, & 
Colonial botanical nomenclature is often very 
deceptious ; in other words, many plants are known 
by wrong names, like the Himalayan Daisy, the 
Cape of Good Hope Gooseberry, &c. Sp. 


TwetrrTu Day (5" §. i. 107, 155.)— My authority 
for fixing on July 10 as St. Knud’s day is Baron 
von Reinsberg Diiringsfeld, who, in his work 
entitled Das Wetter im Sprichwort, p. 155, says, 
“Tn Danemark (man spricht); St. Knud (10 Juli 
treibt die Bauern mit Sensen aus.” There were at 
least two saints of this name, as one, an account of 
whom is given in Baring-Gould’s Lives of ty 
Saints, vol. i., p. 289, sub Jan. 19, was slain ip 
1068 ; while, in Thorpe’s Northern Mythology, 
vol. ii., p. 217, another is referred to as having 
been murdered in 1129. CHARLES Swarysoy, 

Highhurst Wood. 


EpirarPH ON A TOMBSTONE AT . NEAR 
Paris (5% §. i. 46, 95.)—Having wasted my time 
over this inaccurate epitaph, allow me to revenge 
myself by pointing out that not one of your fou 
contributors really solves the riddle, which is, in 
fact, insolvable. Of course, if step-sons and step- 
grand-daughters are to be considered the same as 
sons and grand-daughters, and” half-sisters and 
half-brothers to be counted as sisters and brother, 
the puzzle is explicable ; but it is hardly fair to 
conceal the mysticism, and still less so to parades 
sham. 

To show how easily people get confused over 
terms of relationship, let me refer to the recent dis- 
cussion about Canning’s parentage, where father 
and step-father were deliciously mixed up, and the 
matter nearly settled by arranging that the wifes 
sister’s husband was the man’s brother-in-law, 
which he was not. 

Sam Weller addressed his step-mother as mother- 
in-law, and followed the practice of his class, but 
he must not be considered as thereby giving 
authority to an error in language. W. T. M. 

Shinfield Grove. 





Hart Hatt, Hertrorp Cotiece (5* §. i. 5l, 
74, 133.)—Why did Lord Holland send his so, 
who would have been joyfully received at any 
College, to one which never was of even secondary 
importance? Its lowest state, in 1818, is thas 
noticed by Boone :— 


“ He too was here, whose bright, undying ray— 
Why saved it not his college from decay ! 
Yet still that college lives, though empty halls 
And silent eloquence of mouldering walls 
Tell how one doom awaits the great and sage; 
And Science yields to Fashion and to Age: 
Yet still it lives—the memory of that name 
Secures a bright eternity of fame; 
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————————‘=OC 
To patriots dear shall be the patriot’s home, , 
And where Fox was, oblivion shall not come.” 
The Oxford Spy, Dict. ii., p. 20. Oho 


U. U. Club. 
In Lockhart’s story of Reginald Dalton, we 


read :— 

#“Altho’ Hart Hall has disappeared, we trust the 
suthorities have preserved the window from whence the 
illostrious C. J. Fox made the memorable leap, when 
determined to join his companions in a Town and Gown 


- T. J. Benner. 


Moses or Cuorene (5* S. i. 49, 113.)—See, in 
Rawlinson’s Bampt. Lect. (notes to Lect. ii., n. 48, 
p. 43), P» 274 :— 

“Haicus or Hiag, the fifth descendant of Japhet, son 
of Thacloth, or Togrrmah, revolts from Belus or Nimrod, 
and withdraws from Babylon to Nineveh, where he 
establishes himself.”— Moses Choron., Hist. Arm., i. 6-9, 
Arm, et Lat., Lond., 1736. 

Ep. MARSHALL. 


Myzmonic CALENDAR FoR 1874 (5 §. i. 5, 
§8,)—The use of the old mnemonic distich— 
“ At Dover dwelt George Brown, Esquire, 
Good Christopher Ford, and David Fryar,” 
may be greatly simplified by discarding all refer- 
ence to the dominical letter of the year, treating 
the above twelve words as representing the twelve 
months from January to December, but considering 
the days of the week represented by their initials 
as relative only to each other, and not to the 
standard of a known dominical letter. For instance, 
it is required, on Monday, the 4th of May, to 
know on what day of the month the first Monday 
in November of the same year will fall. May 
being represented by Brown, and November by 
David, the 4th of November will fall on the day 
having the same reference to Monday as D has to 
B, i. ¢., on Wednesday, and the previous Monday 
is therefore the 2nd day of the month. J. F. M. 


Sropaty (4° §. xii. 516; 5S. i. 34.)—This is 
doubtless the same as stoolball, still common in 
Sussex; and also called “women’s cricket.” It is 
played by girls and women at fairs, &c. At school- 
feasts, the clergymen’s families and neighbouring 
gentry frequently join. I have known matches 
played by the gentry of one parish against those 
of another parish. The rules are, I believe, the 
same as at cricket. The wicket consists of a board 
of about a foot square, nailed to the top of a strong 
pointed stake, of from four to five feet high, stuck 
firmly into the ground. The bowler aims at this 

The bat is a flat piece of wood, in shape 
something like a battledore, but with a shorter 
handle, I have never heard any satisfactory deri- 

% = 


vation or meaning for the name. 








Miscellanesus, 
NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 


Calendar of State Papers. Domestic Series of the Rei 

of Charles I., 1639, preserved in Her Majesty’s Public 

Record Office. ited by W. Douglas Hamilton. 

(Longmans.) 
Our limited space would not suffice to show how im- 
portant, interesting, and amusing this volume is. We can 
only record the fact, and add that the roar of the coming 
hurricane can almost be heard throughout the whole 
record. Church, State, and People seem all equally dis- 
turbed. Actors and dramatic poets are as sharply looked 
after as other people. We can hardly realize the idea 
now, that to ridicule aldermen on the stage, or for 
dramatists to speak of proctors as knaves, brought down 
the law on the offenders. We read, too, with some 
astonishment, that “the players of the Fortune were 
fined 1,000/. for setting up an altar, a basin, and two 
candlesticks, and bowing down before it upon the stage ; 
and although they alleged it was an old play revived, and 
an altar to the heathen gods, yet it was apparent that 
this play was revived on purpose, in contempt of the 
ceremoniesof theChurch.” “ If,” says the writer, Edmund 
Rossingham, to Lord Conway, “‘ my paper were not at an 
end, I would enlarge myself on this subject, to show 
what was said of altars.” We have gone to the other 
extreme, and now-o’-days even the Cross figures in 
medizeval processions in burlesques ! 


The Family Worship Book. (Bagsters.) 

Tuts book contains portions of Scripture, with com- 
mentary, for family reading throughout the year. 
Justifiable credit is taken for “ the elimination of unsuit- 
able passages.” This, in one instance at least, breaks up 
a story in some confusion. Thus, in the reading from 
the 39th of Genesis, the verses between 6 and 19 are 
omitted. Potiphar’s wife’s complaint is rendered un- 
intelligible, onl vallans the story might well be omitted 
altogether. 


Clarendon Press Series.—German Classics: Lessing, 
Goethe, Schiller. Edited, with English Notes, Xc., 
by C. A. Buchheim, Ph.D. Vol. III. (Macmillan.) 

Minna von Barnheim. A Comedy. By Lessing. (Oxford, 
Clarendon Press.) 

Dr. BucuHerm, as the editor of this series, requires no 

raise. He has long ago secured it, and deserved what 

= has secured. His life of Lessing shows his merits as 
a biographer ; his critical analysis and his notes give the 
more than usual proof of his scholarship and sound judg- 
ment ; and this comedy of Lessing’s is one of the most 
amusing in the German répertoire. There is, indeed, almost 
as much “talk” in it as in any of Iffland’s; but, if it is not 
always to the purpose, it is never dull. Students will 
do well to profit by this work and the help afforded them 
by Dr. Buchheim to comprehend it. Lessing indicated 
his own bent when, at five years old, his portrait was 
about to be taken with a bird-cage at his side: “You 
must paint me,” he said, “with a great, great heap of 
books, or I won’t be painted at all.” 

Sheffield, Past and Present. Being a Biography of the 

own during Eight Hundred Years. By the Rev. 
Alfred Gatty,D.D. (Sheffield, Rodgers; London, 
Bell & Sons.) 

Dr. Gartry’s volume is an excellent example of how much 

a@ man may say to useful purpose in a small space, if he 

will only keep to his subject, and not go astray in search 

of what is not worth looking after. The story of Sheffield 

is capitally told between a modest preface and a 

index. In these times it is something very agreeable to 

find a gentleman so competent as Dr. Gatty, having the 





leisure as well as the inclination and ability to complete 
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such a history of Sheffield as the one before us. It shows 
how a writer, having the rare power of condensation, can 
say more in a handy volume of little more than 300 pages 
than some of the old dry-as-dust collectors in half-a-dozen 
folios. There are many incidents of great interest in the 
volume. More than one will raise a. smile. As, for 
instance, when we read of John Bright, of Greystonesand 
Whirlow, wasting his estate by folly and dissipation, and 
having “ boon companions” helping and helped to go the 
same way. 

In Dark Sayings of Old (James Nisbet & Co.), by Rev. 
Joseph B. M‘Caul, are a series of ten lectures elucidating 
certain difficult Scriptural passages. The author’s an- 
nounced firm allegiance to the Anglican Communion is a 
key to his writings ; he defends Catholic Christianity from 
the assaults of Deistic teaching; mere acquiescence in 
the existence of the Creator is not religion ; Unitarianism 
must be guarded against by Trinitarians. Mr. M‘Caul 
proceeds to show the reality of a future retribution. This 
will be of such a nature that a spiritual, immortal essence 
can undergo it. To pretend that beasts co-exist with 
man, expecting the Judgment Day, is to state a palpable 
folly, and to employ miserable sophistry. Mr. M‘Caul 
concludes his book with a series of sermons thoughtfully 
composed, and worthy of being carefully read. 


Deatu or Wri11am Saypys, Ese, F.S.A.—(From a 
Correspondent).—Who that loves an old carol, who that 
knew the amiable and accomplished author of Christmas 
Carols, Ancient and Modern, with the Airs to which they 
are Sung, but will hear with deep regret of the death, on 
the 18th inst.,! at the ripe age of eighty-two, of William 
Sandys, one of the oldest Fellows of the Society of 
Antiquaries. When he left Westminster to follow the 
profession of the law, he took with him a love of scholar- 
ship, which showed itself in his first book, a volume of 
Specimens of Macaronic Poetry, and led him to ae 
his leisure hours in literary and antiquarian studies, the 
results of which often appeared in “N.& Q.” Many 
great and good men were among Mr. Sandys’s con- 
temporaries at Westminster,—among others, Archbishop 
Longley and the late Duke of Richmond. The good 
Archbishop and the gallant Duke have gone to their rest, 
but there remains one who still discharges, with advantage 
to the public service and credit to himself, a high official 
appointment; and having said this, we may safely add 
that Westminster School never turned out a truer gentle- 
man than William Sandys. 

Mr. C. Surrizy Brooxs.—The London newspapers 
have recorded the death of the above-named gentleman, 
whose name has sometimes appeared subscribed to his 
contributions to ““N & Q.” Trained to the law, he 
turned from it to literature. He was a parliamentary 
reporter, a journalist, an “‘ own correspondent,” a drama- 
tist, a novelist, and, finally, editor of Punch. One of the 
most characteristic tras of “‘Shirley Brooks” the 
chroniclers have not told. Some years ago, a fellow 
journalist suddenly died ; “Shirley” took his old comrade’s 
work, in addition to his own, for a year, in order that 
the widow might receive that year’s salary. It was a 
noble subscription in her behalf. 

Mr. Ropert Wuirt.—We regret to learn, from the 
Newcastle Daily Chronicle, the death, at the age of 
seventy-two, of this self-taught and able Scotsman. He 
was distinguished as a northern poet, historian, and 
antiquary ; and he was an occasional, but always welcome 
contributor to “ N & Q.” 

Mr. Tuomas Wise, Brighton, writes :—‘“ I am seeking 
for materials for a monograph of the life of George Fox, 
the most distinguished of the founders of Quakerism, as 
a representative religious system. In his remarkable and 
instructive journal, Fox mentions that his mother (Mary 





Lago) was descended from the Lago family, whieh 
given its quota to the roll of Christian 1 

B. B. Wiffen (brother of J. H. Wiffen, the poet),» 
scholar, suggested to me, some years since, the idea 
the Lagos-were Spanish martyrs. Can anyone 
with a solution of the question ¢” 

Tue following shows how names undergo che 
** Cariole, Carryall.—In an American account of the 
illness of the Siamese Twins, it is stated they wer 
veyed in a waggon or carry-all. Hypg 


BOOKS AND ODD VOLUMES 
WANTED TO PURCHASE. 
Particulars of Price, &c., of the following books to be sent 

the person by whom they are required, whose name and add 
given for that purpose :— 
Usuer’s Annas. The English folio edition of sss, 
Campaines 1s Tue XVII, Century. 
Lives or Nicnontas Fearar. By Prof. Mayor. 
Tracts relating to Basing House in the Civil War. 
Cuaypier’s History or Basixne House. 


Wanted by J. £. Bailey, Eeq., Stretford, Manchester, 





Aotices to Corresponvents, 

Wiccamicus.—“ A light that never was on sea op 
Wordsworth, “ suggested by a picture of Peele © 
a storm,” 

Res. Sza.—On the occasion to which you alk 
lecturer did not quote the exact words in which 
wrote of Chaucer, but only alluded to the fact, 
lines occur in An Account of the Greatest English 
addressed “To Mr. Henry Sacheverell,” and are ag 
lows :— 

*‘ Chaucer first, a merry bard arose, 
And many a story told in rhyme and prose. 
But age has rusted what the poet writ, 
Worn out his language and obscur’d his wit: 
In vain he jests in his unpolish’d strain, 
And tries to make his readers laugh, in vain” 

Cotums.—-There was an edition of Moliére’s 
published in 1666; but the first edition, of which 
was himself the editor, appeared in 1673, the year 
author’s death. Thierry was the publisher, as he 
of the edition of 1674. As the edition of 1673 
nounced by the Revue Bibliographique Universelle@ 
“jntrouvable,” and as that of 1674 is said to bave 
prepared, if not seen through the press, by Mol 
fore his death, it is possible that the issues of 
consecutive years really formed one and the same edi 

C. A. Jonzs.—We do not wonder that only “s 
small portion” of the papers you have sent to “N. 
was delivered at the University named. We cam 
wonder that any one present survived that portion. 

“Hic et vsiguz.”—The late Chief Justice 0 
(U.8.) originally kept ‘a school in Georgetown, 
where Major-General Meade, when a boy, was one 
pupils. 

J. H. says that the “Conversion of Colonel « 
(5 §. i. 148) is a story which appeared in 2 
Words, vol. x. 459, Dec. 30, 1854. 

NOTICE. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to 
Editor ”—Advertisements and Business Letters to 
Publisher ”"—at the Office, 20, Wellington Street, 
London, W.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to ret 
munications which, for any reason, we do not p 
to this rule we can make no exception. 

To all communications should be affixed the 2 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publicat 
as a guarantee of good faith. 








